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THE CONTEST IN NEW YORK. 
IRCUMSTANCES have made the New 
York election the most significant and 

interesting of the year. It is not merely 

because it will determine whether the next 

Senator from the State should be a Repub- 

lican or a Democrat, but because of the con- 

test within the Republican party. Upon 
the issue of that contest hangs, in the judg- 
ment of many most intelligent Republicans, 
the present chance of reform in the civil 
service, and 4@ distinct rejection of it by the 

Republican party in an election where as 

now in New York the issue is clearly raised, 

would be an important political event in a 

time like this of party dissolution. It is a 

reform which is believed by many persons 

not less patriotic and intelligent than others 
to be indispensable to the vindication of the 
popular republican principle. “The very 
essence of a free government,” said Mr. CaL- 

HOUN, 

*consists in considering offices as public trusts be- 

stowed for the good of the country, and not for the 

benetit of an individual or a party; and that syetem of 
political morals which regards offices in a different 
light, as public prizes to be won by combatants most 
ekilled in all the arts and corruption of political tac- 
tics, and to be used and enjoyed as their proper spoils, 


strikes a fatal blow at the very vitals of free institu- 
tions.” 





This is the view of the ablest political 
leaders and commentators in our history. 
It is the conviction of President Hayes, and 
was distinctly declared by him before his 
election. For many reasons, which we here 
leave undiscussed, it has not been the rule, 
while it has been the hope, of his Adminis- 
tration, and with all short-comings his Ad- 
ministration has attacked the abuses of the 
evil system very much more generally and 
effectively than any other since those abuses 
were developed. The New York election is 
peculiarly significant, because while the 
President stands for the principle of reform, 
Senator CONKLING, who is understood to de- 
sire a re-election, has become by circum- 
stances the especial representative of the 
spoils system of patronage. The issue has 
been emphasized by the recent changes in 
the New York Custom-house. The election 
is therefore recognized as a contest between 
the spoils system and reform, and Mr. Conk- 
LING’s re-election would be hailed as the 
condemnation of reform by Republican New 
York, To many sagacious persons such a 
result would seem for the present to be a 
fatal blow. However that may be, it would 
be certainly a serious disaster, and one 
which every citizen who is honestly per- 
suaded of the disgrace and danger of the 
spoils system, from the President to the 
most powerless voter, should do what he 
legitimately can to avert. The reason that 
Mr. CONKLING is held to represent the spoils 
system is evident. It is that under an Ad- 
ministration ia which he had virtually su- 
preme and exclusive influence over appoint- 
ments in his State, a thorough organization 
of office-holders grew up for the control of 
State politics, who held office by his favor, 
and who through their patronage managed 
politics in his interest, while to make sure 
of his ascendency and of the completeness 
of the “machine,” in the very last days of 
the Administration in which he was so in- 
fluential, changes were made in important 
offices which were plainly dictated by polit- 
ical and personal, not by public, reasons. A 
case of this kind was that of the United 
States Marshal of this district, a most effi- 
cient officer and an honest and intelligeat 
gentleman, but not an active politician, 
whose retention was earnestly desired by the 
courts and those who were most concerned 
with the office, but who was summarily re- 
moved a little while before the end of Gen- 
eral GRANT'S term, and one of the most noted 
politicians in the State, who had been se- 
verely censured by a committee of the Sen- 
ate for lobby transactions, was appointed in 
his place. It was alleged by some of Sen- 
ator CONKLING’s friends that he knew noth- 
ing about it. But the probability that a 
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most important office in New York would be 
filled by General GRANT without the knowl- 
edge or against the will of Senator Conk- 
LING is not great, while in fact he replied to 
the protest of the gentleman who was re- 
moved: “ You got the office easily, and have 
held it for a long time.” 

The office-holding despotism thus created 
has ruled the party with an iron hand. It 
has demanded political services which the 
reluctant subordinates, forced to choose be- 
tween obedience and the bread of their fam- 
ilies, have said that they would rather cut 
off their hands than perform; but they could 
not starve their families, and they obeyed. 
It has shown its power so absolutely that 
young men ambitious of public life and 
political distinction, after a vain struggle, 
have submitted to its yoke as the sole con- 
dition of opportunity and success. It is a 
system at once humiliating and demoraliz- 
ing. It substitutes a body of stipendiaries 
for public opinion. It makes a squad of 
office-holders the arbiters of a party, and it 
does so because they have an immediate, 
personal, vital interest in maintaining the 
system to which they belong by sustaining 
the head, who under a vicious practice real- 
ly holds their livelihood in his hand. “In 
the main,” says DANIEL WEBSTER, condemn- 
ing this abuse, “it will be found that a pow- 
er over a man’s support is a power over his 
will.” It necessarily leads the head of the 
system to care for keeping the machine in 
order rather than for the support of a sound 
public opinion; and as the office-holding in- 
terest controls all the wires of party action, 
and the office-holders, in the midst of con- 
stant pressure and intrigue, depend for place 
upon the favor of the head, they are vitally 
concerned to keep him in place and power, 
whatever his opinions or conduct. This is 
the evil, with all its obvious and logical 
consequences, at which the efforts of reform 
are directed. It is the system which even 
in anticipation was said by JEFFERSON to 
threaten the freedom of popular elections. 
In the State of New York, from the time of 
the practice of BurR and the formal enun- 
ciation of the rule by MARcy down to ours, 
it has beep more and more developed, until 
it is now so thoroughly organized that the 
primary political power has largely passed 
from the people or from a party to a clique 
or handful of persons within it. The actual 
result of this system under the favoring cir- 
cumstances of the last few years has been, 
as we said, to make the organization of the 
national offices in New York a machine for 
the political benefit of Mr.ConKLING. This 
is a public wrong which it is the duty of 
the President to correct by all the means 
in his power, and which Mr. CONKLING and 
his friends mean to maintain at all costs. 
Should he be re-elected, it will be under- 
stood that reform is not to be expected from 
the Republican party, and that upon the 
issue distinctly raised the spoils system has 
been sustained as against the President, 
and this fact will be held to strengthen Mr. 
CONKLING’s appeal to the courtesy of the 
Senate to restore the late customs officers, 
by which the defeat of reform will be com- 
pleted. It is a contest in which every ad- 
vantage is with Mr. CoNKLING. The influ- 
ence of the office-holding interest, which 
through the patronage is enormous, is still 
mainly upon his side. The official and reg- 
ular management of the party is in the 
hands of his friends, and their confident re- 
liance upon his power to defeat the Presi- 
dent in the Senate inspires them to unusual 
activity. 

The President, as the representative of 
the just cause of all citizens against a clique, 
will not, we hope, shrink from the contest. 
It is his duty to prevent the public service 
in this State from being used as a personal 
machine. The same reasons that demand- 
ed and justified the late changes in the Cus- 
tom-house demand a similar change wher- 
ever the same abuses exist. The public 
service in New York should be de-Conkling- 
ized. Ifthe restoration of the service to its 
public and impersonal ends be, as his friends 
assert, a blow at Mr. CONKLING, it is a le- 
gitimate blow, for the public offices certain- 
ly do not exist, and should not be allowed to 
be used, for the political benefit of any man. 
We do not mean that Mr. CONKLING’s oppo- 
nents should be appointed to office because 
they are his opponents, nor his friends re- 
moved because they are his friends. The 
holders of office will have their personal and 
political preferences like other men. But 
where offices are held by active CONKLING 
politicians, or by politicians active for any 
other person, a change should be made, to 
prevent the use of the offices for the benefit 
of any person whatever. The offices are 
public trusts, and the holders should not be 
suffered to use them to pack Conventions 
and to buy votes, and expect to escape by 
the plea that they do not steal the public 
money. An Administration which has plain- 
ly declared against such a prostitution of 
the public service is not justified in assent- 
ing to it upon the largest scale and with 





necessary disaster to the public welfare. In 
prosecuting the work the President must, 
of course, consent to bear the taunt of fight- 
ing an opponent with the patronage. But 
it is a pointless sneer, because it comes from 
those who think it right that a Senator 
should fight his opponents with the patron- 
age. The President’s course would be in 
strict accordance with his convictions, and 
he could not be accused of self-seeking, for 
he has declined upon principle a re-election. 
Revenge is plainly not consonant with his 
character or conduct, and the most credita- 
ble explanation of his recent action is the 
most obvious—that he means what he says. 
Those who think that the party ought not 
to be disturbed by this question of reform 
will not agree with us. Those who think 
that it is a political question as important 
as any that engages public attention will 
hope with us that the work begun in the 
New York Custom-house will be pushed 
with the force of conviction and of an ear- 
nest purpose. 


THE END OF THE INVESTIGA- 
TION. 


On the 13th of May Mr. CLarksON N. Pot- 
TER, of New York, introduced a resolution in 
the House of Representatives accusing the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States and the minister of the United States 
to France of infamous offenses. The charge 
against Mr. NOYEs was founded upon M‘L1n’s 
affidavit; that against Secretary SHERMAN 
upon nothing whatever but the phrase “it 
is alleged.” Such accusations were not par- 
tisan only; they involved the character of 
the country and the good name of repub- 
lican government. They could be justified 
to honorable and patriotic Americans only 
by the utmost probability. The very fact 
that they proceeded from bitter partisans 
and the most notoriously doubtful of politi- 
cians should have caused the facts to be 
virtually assured before men of the highest 
official position, of honorable public careers, 
and of unblemished character were stigma- 
tized as presumptive scoundrels and crimi- 
nals. For this presumptive stigma Mr. Pot- 
TER made himself responsible. And now at 
the beginning of August it is fair to say 
that after an investigation of two months, 
designed to destroy honorable reputations, 
there is not an intelligent man or woman in 
the United States who has kept informed 
upon the subject who does not believe that 
the accusation against those gentlemen is 
totally unfounded. 

There has been a cloud of witnesses, and 
the most important of them were self-con- 
fessed liars and perjurers. But the instant 
Mr. Noyes and Mr. SHERMAN are called to 
testify, their evidence is so plainly truthful, 
and remains so unshaken by the hostile cun- 
ning of cross-questioning, that the accusa- 
tion disappears amid public contempt, and 
the inquiry is morally atanend. The charge 
against Mr. SHERMAN was that he was an 
accomplice in fraudulent action of the 
Louisiana Returning Board. The witness 
brought to prove it confessed that he was a 
liar, and rested his story upon a letter which 
has never been produced, and which anoth- 
er man, also a confessed liar, says that he 
destroyed. Mr. SHERMAN denies that he 
wrote such a letter; the letter as quoted 
does not prove the allegation ; and all mor- 
al probability forbids the supposition that 
a letter promising reward for fraud could 
have been written by Mr. SHERMAN to a 
stranger. A letter of his, which he himself 
introduced in the course of his examination, 
is a plain statement of his position and that 
of his Republican associates in Louisiana, 
and expresses what we have no doubt to 
have been the truth of the situation. The 
letter was written from New Orleans to Mr. 
HAYEs in Ohio, and was dated November 
23,1876. It concludes as follows: 

“We are in good hope and spirit. Not wishing the 
return in your favor unless it is clear that it ought to 
be a0, and not willing to be cheated out of it, or to be 
* bulldozed’ or intimidated, the truth is palpable that 
you ought to have the vote of Louisiana, and we be- 
lieve that you will have it by an honest and fair return 
according to the letter and spirit of the law of Louisi- 
ana. Very truly yours, Joun Sureman.” 








Mr. Potrer’s resolution charges by alle- 
gation that while Mr. SHERMAN was writing 
thus fairly to Mr. Hayes he was privately 
engaged in cheating to secure a false result. 
It was hoped, also, and openly charged by 
the abettors of the investigation, that Mr. 
HAYES would be caught in its twils, and 
driven in disgrace from the White House. 
During the canvass of 1876, Mr. DoRSHEIMER, 
of this State, who brought to the task the 
zeal of a Democratic proselyte, searched the 
record of Mr. Hayes, and could find nothing 
even discreditable. It will be remembered 
that there was only one charge attempted 
against him, which was immediately dis- 
proved. Yet it was asserted that he would 
be shown to have been an accomplice in 
what was called the fraud of his own elec- 
tion, Here, however, is the reply of Mr. 
Hayes to the letter of Mr. SueekMan—man- 
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ly, simple, quiet, self-respectful, and there- 
fore perfectly characteristic: 
“ Cocumaus, Onto, 21th Nove 7, 187 
“ My pear Srr,—I am greatly obliged for ewer 
of the 23d. You feel, I am sure, as I do about this 
whole business. A fair election would have give; ~ 
about forty electoral votes at the South—at least th = 
many. But we are not to allow our friends to def = 
one outrage and fraud by another. There must 
nothing crooked on our part. Let Mr. Tipex hs ve 
the place by violence, intimidation, and fraud rathe 
than undertake to prevent it by means that will ose 
bear the severest acrutiny, I appreciate the work d¢ 
ing by the Republicans who have gone South and om 
especially proud of the acknowledged honorable ion 
duct of those from Ohio. The Democrats made a mis. 
take in sending so many ex-Republicans, New on, 
verts are proverbially bitter and unfair toward those 
they have recently left. I trust you will soon reach 
the end of the work, and be able to return in health 
and safety. Sincerely, R. B, Hayes,” 


This is the letter of a man of whom Senator 
CONKLING, in the World interview, is report- 
ed to have said, “I am frank to say that J 
thought then there was something not ex. 
actly straight about that Louisiana busi- 
ness, but now I believe that when the whole 
truth is known, it will sink this Administra- 
tion, President and all, to the lowest depths 
of infamy.” It seems incredible that any 
Senator could have said this, or if he had 
not said it, could have treated it, under the 
circumstances, as mere wanton gossip. Sen- 
ator CONKLING, however, has taken no no- 
tice of the report, and unquestionably he is 
generally believed to have said it. But the 
investigation and all its instigators, direct 
and indirect, have totally failed to smirch 
the Administration with the slightest coun- 
tenance of fraud. The appointment to of- 
fice of the Republican politicians who took 
active part in the Louisiana and Florida 
performance was in strict pursuance of the 
spoils system as practiced and justified by 
both parties, but it was an inconsistent and 
weak act upon the part of this Administra- 
tion. It is for that, and for that alone, that 
it is to be blamed. Mr. Porrer will be 
forced in honor to report that the accusa- 
tions of fraudulent conspiracy against Mr. 
Noyes and Mr. SHERMAN were utterly un- 
founded, and that no kind of dishonorable 
imputation attaches to either of them. No 
new light has been thrown upon the known 
rascality of Louisiana politics on both sides, 
but the Democratic purpose of showing 
guilty complicity with that rascality upou 
the part of leading Republicans has been 
completely baffled. 


THE NEW PARTY. 

THE uncertain and incalculable element 
in the political situation is the National or 
Greenback party. It is a mistake to think 
it of no importance because its active lead- 
ers are not conspicuous politicians, or be- 
cause its Conventions are grotesque and 
turbulent, or because its demands are wild 
and unreasonable. The true importance of 
the movement can better be seen indirectly 
by the manner in which it is treated by the 
Conventions and the politicians of the old 
parties. The Democratic Conventions of 
the summer distinctly favor it. The Re- 
publican Conventions favor it less dis 
tinctly. The most emphatic and excellent 
declaration of simple and sound financial 
principles was made by the Republicans of 
Michigan, and they compelled the Demo- 
crats to declare “that gold and silver coin 
are the money of the Constitution, and that 
all paper currency should be convertible 
into such coin at the will of the holder.” 
But the general tone of the platforms of 
both parties shows a consciousness that the 
“Greenback sentiment” is too wide-spread 
to be contemned. 

Meanwhile, so accomplished and experi- 
enced a politician as Mr. THuRLOW WEED 
compliments General BuTLER upon his bold 
declaration for the Greenback movement, 
and the New York Times reports a striking 
increase of the growth of the sentiment in 
Western Massachusetts, where a quiet ob- 
server estimates two-fifths of the Republic- 
ans to be BUTLER men. The Vermont Con- 
vention was silent upon the subject, but in 
Maine Mr. EUGENE HALE is reported in the 
Tribune as reciting the reasons why the 
Greenback men ought to support the Re- 
publican party; in other words, showing 
how far the party holds Greenback views. 
In New Yerk, the Utica Republican, the or- 
gan of Senator CoNKLING, with a shrewd 
consciousness that “labor reformers” and 
the Greenback party may have a few votes 
in the Legislature to cast for United States 
Senator, says tenderly of the nomination of 
General GRANT as a savior of society : 





“This attempt to antagonize every body who favors 
justice to the working-men, and thinks some reforms 
ought to be instituted to give them relief, is unjust, 
short-sighted, and ruinous to the Republican party... . 
Another mistake is the attempt to array the Republic- 
an party, which originated the greenback, as an ex- 
clusively hard-money party. The party lines have 
never been drawn on this question, and never can be 
without destroying both old parties. There are many 
good Republicans who believe in a greenback curren- 
cy, but are willing to leave this question of the cur- 
rency to be settled by the Congressional districts in 
the election of Congressmen. It is, in our judgment, 
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sue. Divide the people on 
only safe course to pursue. | 

= here question, and it will make a complete 
wreck of both the old parties. It is not safe or wise 
to make the finances a party question.” 


Every sign shows upon the part of the 
politicians a strong conviction that the 
Greenback movement 1s wide and deep, and 
that neither the Democratic nor the Repub- 
lican party will declare, with the Michigan 
Republican Convention, simply and un- 
equivocally for sound principles. This will 
tend to the further disintegration of the 
old parties—a tendency which can not be 
baffled by an effort to revive old issues. 
The growth of the Greenback party shows 
that it presents a real issue. The treat- 
ment and the remedy are undoubtedly mis- 
taken, but the origin of the movement is 
very sincere. It springs from the general 
prostration of industry, which was largely 
due to the very thing which is now pro- 
posed as a remedy. “Absolute money”— 
that is, redundant paper, or paper at dis- 
eretion—was the cause of the expansion 
and the fatal collapse. The sole real rem- 
edy is a healthful revival of industry, and 
a rigorous adhesion to the principle of the 
Michigan Republicans: 

“ No prosperity can be real or durable that is found- 

ed on a fictitious standard; that the value of paper 
currency, whether issued by the government or banks, 
is derived from its promise to pay and the credit that 
promise is worth; that the full benefits of such cur- 
rency can not be realized unless it is convertible on 
demand into gold and silver; that a circulation of pa- 
per and coin, interchangeable at par and at the will 
of the holder, has been proved by experience to be 
the best known to commerce; that this country is 
too great to submit to a subordinate place among com- 
mercial nations, end its people too honest to be con- 
tent with unredeemed and irredeemable promises ; and 
in the name of all the producing classes and every hon- 
est working-man we demand a currency that is worth 
not only its face value all over the Union, but will 
command respect, recognition, and its full value in 
every market of the world.” 
“ Absolute money” is only such as common- 
sense and the consent of mankind agree to 
receive as such. Intelligent working-men 
know that political demagogues will say 
whatever they think that their audiences 
wish to hear, and they know also that in- 
dustrial prostration can not be remedied by 
legislation and unlimited printing of paper. 
It is no less true that all class legislation 
for capital is unjust, but on the other hand, 
again, to foster hostility to capital is to cut 
the throat of labor. 


A CORRECTION. 


Tue Buffalo Express accuses us of a will- 
ful misrepresentation of its remarks upon 
the nomination of General GRanT in 1880. 
It states that the sense of the sentence from 
which we recently quoted a passage was 
simply that he would be the strongest Re- 
publican candidate, if not the only one with 
whom success wouid be possible, not that he 
was necessary to the salvation of the coun- 
try. We are sorry to have misapprehended 
the Express, and we gladly make the correc- 
tion. The Express, however, will observe 
that in quoting we did not mention the 
source of the remark, and consequently 
could not have intended to injure it by mis- 
stating its views. Moreover, the misappre- 
hension does not affect the reasoning of our 
article, because the position which the Ex- 
press does not take is taken by other Repub- 
licans, and necessarily strengthens the Dem- 
ocratic view of the project of renominating 


General GRANT—a project which thus far | 


has found its chief support among those 
who have done most to destroy Republican 
prestige and ascendency. 


THE MAINE REPUBLICAN 
PLATFORM. 

THE Maine Republican Convention was 
remarkable for two things—the mention of 
but one practical issue, and silence in regard 
to the Administration, at which, according 
to the Congressional address signed by Mr. 
HALE, the Democratic party has aimed a 
revolutionary blow. The practical issue 
which is prominent in the platform is that 
of the currency, which is one of the most 
vital of present questions, and the sub- 
stance of the Maine declaration is contained 
in the words: “Our currency must be made 
a8 good as coin, and redeemable in it ;” and 
“there must be no steps sideways or back- 
ward” from resumption. From the Tribune's 
report of the preliminary discussion of the 
leaders on the evening before the Conven- 
tion, at which Mr. BLarNe is said to have 
objected to the phrase, “ gold or its equiva- 
lent,” preferring the word “ coin,” it is to be 
presumed that this part of the platform was 
Suggested by him. In his speech he assert- 
ed that the proposition of the Greenback 
party to violate the solemnly pledged faith 
of the nation would never be entertained 
by the Republican party. The tone of the 
Convention was indicated by the universal 
and lond applause which greeted the re- 
mark of Senator HAMLIN that all the notes 
of the country ought to be redeemed in 
gold. If this was intended to be the mean- 
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ing of the platform, it is not clear why it 
did not say so plainly. If it had been 
said, there would have been nothing equiv- 
ocal in the declaration. As it is, however, 
no “Greenbacker” can suppose that in sup- 
porting the Republican ticket he is voting 
for the repeal of the Resumption Act or for 
repudiation. It is only to be regretted 
that, since the Greenbacker was not to be 
conciliated, the line of division should not 
have been as sharply drawn in the platform 
as in Senator HAMLIN’s speech. The elec- 
tion of the Republican ticket will show that 
the sentiment of Maine is financially sound. 

The silence in regard to the Administra- 
tion was expected, but it is unfortunate, 
because it is virtually a disclaimer of sym- 
pathy with its significance and aims. It 
shows that the Republican sentiment of 
Maine does not adopt the spirit of the Ad- 
ministration as that of the party, and by 
the traditions and usages of Conventions of 
an Administration party its silence means 
censure or irreconcilable difference. Taken 
with the other Republican platforms of the 
year, which agree only upon the duty of 
maintaining equal rights and of not paying 
rebel claims, the Maine platform signally 
illustrates the discordant and uncertain po- 
litical situation of the country. 


THE HOME STRETCH. 

THE winning crew of Columbia College 
have had a pleasant celebration of their 
success in Paris, where, fortunately, both 
President BARNARD and President WHITE, 
of Cornell, chanced to be, as Commissioners 
to the Exhibition. The American colony 
turned out in force, and there was hearty 
good feeling, and, of course, good speaking. 
The victors are now to return home, and a 
cordial welcome awaits them. But they 
will have been advised of the kind of reso- 
lution that was adopted at the City Hall, and 
will be prepared, doubtless, on their part to 
steer clear of ridicule as shrewdly as they 
steered clear of the jealous shore at Henley. 
They have won handsomely in a fair boat- 
race, amid the natural interest of the two 
countries, and the enthusiasm of their col- 
lege mates will be exuberant and delight- 
ful. The character of the event borne well 
in mind will save the modest and meritori- 
ous crew from a great deal of confusion. 
Something has been said of a reception in 
the Governor’s Room, and of the humilia- 
tion of effete monarchies involved in the 
success at Henley. But Columbia is not 
the college it is believed to be if its stu- 
dents permit any civic absurdities upon this 
pleasant occasion. 


THE HELPING HAND 

One of the best forms of charity in mod- 
ern times is that of care for the recreation 
of children and of persons whose lives would 
otherwise be totally unrelieved from the 
wearing pressure of daily toil. The older 
idea of charity was that of food to the 
starving, and aid to the sick and physically 
suffering. A finer sympathy perceives the 
starving soul, the sick and weary heart, and 
aims to console and cheerthem. This high- 
er humanity takes many forms. The Flow- 
er Mission is one; the societies for the pro- 
tection of children and of animals are 
others; the newsboys’ excursions, devised 
by the Times a few years since, and the 
“Fresh-air Fund” of the Evening Post, are 
forms of the same benevolence, and so es- 
pecially are the homes by the sea and among 
the hills for working women and girls, due 
to the charitable hearts of thoughtful wom- 
en. The chief value of this kind of charity 
is its pure humanity. There is nothing 
obligatory or perfunctory in it. There is a 
palpable duty to feed those who are actual- 
ly starving and to nurse the sick, and it is 
performed often in an official and formal 
manner which deprives it of the soul of 
sympathy, which is the true blessing of 
charity. The descriptions of endowed char- 
ities which DICKENS gives awaken a dis- 
tinct feeling of commiseration for the vic- 
tims of the chartered charities, as if they 
were victims of chartered cruelty, and there 
are pictures in early numbers of the J/lus 
trated News of the Christmas dole of coals to 
the London poor, in which the bedizened 
beadle seems to typify the hard and cold 
spirit of the charity itself. 

It was exceedingly interesting at the 
opening of the Flower Mission this year to 
hear the most eminent surgeons and medical 
men in the city say, with full hearts and 
eyes, that the little gifts of flowers did more 
than medicines for the patients in the pub 
lic hospitals, and that the secret of the effi- 
cacy was the revelation made by such gifts 
to every solitary waif of humanity that it 
was not outcast or forgotten. These gen- 
tlemen, indeed, said that surgical operations 
were more successful on the flower days, 
this happy sense of sympathy serving as a 
tonic. There is the same kind of bond in 
the excursions and summer homes of recrea- 





tion. There is a consciousness, generally 
involuntary, that the enjoyment which is 
Nothing 
but goodness, humanity, generous sympa- 


thy, would devise such schemes, and this is a 


furnished is an act of pure grace. 


consciousness that civilizes and softens the 
soul. 

Mr. THURLOW WEED in more than one of 
his letters to the Tribune advocates the con- 
stant proving of this sympathy by personal 
contact with the poor, and there is no ques- 
tion that the true remedy for social jealous 
1es 1s not a communistic levelling, which is 
simply drying up the fountains of the com- 
mon welfare, but an actual and practical 
understanding of the situation of others, 
and the helpful and humane spirit of relief. 
The Christian theory of charity as expound- 
ed in stories and legends acknowledged the 
duty of relieving want, and implied knowl- 
edge of those who were in want; and there 
is, indeed, no real succor unless the want of 
the heart for intelligent sympathy is satis- 
fied. This implies a constant widening of 
the sphere of relief, and, as we said, it in- 
volves necessary recreation as well as neces- 
sary food. In these torrid days the hand 
that kindly leads a little child away from 
the noisome city lane and tenement-house, 
or the devoted working-woman from her 
chamber or her shop, to breathe the air of 
the sea, or to behold, however unconscious- 
ly, the beauty of the mountains, is surely 
the hand over which the benediction was 
spoken, Whoever doeth it to the least of the 
little ones doeth it to Me. 


THE JOKE OF THE SEASON 

THE perfection of comedy is Mr. DisRAELI, 
or Lord BEACONSFIELD, calling Mr. GLap- 
STONE “a sophistical rhetorician inebriated 
with the exuberance of his own verbosity 
and egotistical imagination.” It is like the 
author of the Wondrous Tale of Alroy sneer- 
ing at Sir WALTER Scotr for “ hifalutin,” 
or Laura Matilda accusing THACKERAY of 
sentimentality. The exquisiteness of the 
jest lay largely, of course, in the solemnity 
with which it was uttered, and if Mr. GLap- 
STONE has any sense of humor whatever, he 
could not have helped enjoying the absurd- 
ity. The feeling with which Lord Beacons- 
FIELD is regarded even by his own party 
shows the essential difference between the 
men. Whatever criticisms may be made 
upon Mr. GLADSTONE, he is felt to be an ear- 
nest, honest, sturdy, genuine Englishman ; 
and that is precisely what his opponent is 
felt not to be. If he be called a new Bot- 
INGBROKE, the aptness of the sarcasm is 
irresistible that he is a Brummagem BOot- 
INGBROKE ; and to call his diplomacy pyro- 
technical, and his politics a CAGLIOSTRO con- 
juring, is to say what is instantly and uni- 
versally recognized as true 

Lord BEACONSFIELD is so shrewd a mas- 
ter of effects that he doubtless carefully de- 
signed the epithets lavished upon Mr. GLap 
STONE as a novel and agreeable amusement 
to the naticn. After the sumptuous dinner 
at the Carlton Club he rises, with a perfect- 
ly well-dissembled gravity, and taking the 
character of a plain, sensible, simple coun- 
try gentleman who despises all kinds of 
sham and fustian and fire-works, and is im- 
patient of nothing so much as of egotism 
and play-acting and posturing, he proceeds 
to describe his opponent as the incarnation 
of all that, most characterizes the consum- 
mate actor himself. It was a delightful 
stroke, and gives the noble earl a new claim 
upon the adoration of the “ Jingoes.” 
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PERSONAL 
AT Richfield Springs they combine watering 
place diversions with practical benevolence in a 
very pretty way. The Episcopal church has re- 
ceived great assistance from Maniz Rozg, who 


has occasionally volunteered to sir 


gin thech 


at 1 to so 











This has aided to crowd the chur 

increase the contributions as nearly to extir 
guish the church debt Another t hing ir 
stance of remorse is seen an gt euchr l 
poker players » devote a large portion of 
their sinful w gs for the benefit of th 
church. And this is an Episcopal church, not 
the church to which Mrs. Partington belonged, 
which she described as ‘or f the paradox 


W rd of th Lord was 


denomination where the 
dispensed with 

—Mr. Henny M. STANLEY 1 ntly gave a dit 
ner to Colonel Tuomas M. Knox at Paris, at 
which a score of journalists and literary men 
were present. At their request STANLEY 
a minute and thrilling a int of the relief of 
his starving expedition at the mouth of t 
Congo. This recital, says the New York 7 % 
‘which was given in the simplest and most mod 
est manner, occupied two hours, was listened t 
with breathless attention throughout, and att 
close there was not a dry eye in the roon It 
eloquence was in its simple truth, and one who 
was present says that it was the most interest 
ing and pathetic narrative he had ever heard 
Surely a man who can hold for two whole hours 
a company of journalists and authors, many of 
whom had travelled far and wide, and had moy 
ing and perilous experiences themselves, must 


have something extraordinary to relate, and 
must be possessed of the gift of true eloquence.”’ 

—The late Samve. MILuer, of Richmond, Vir 
ginia, was so great a miser that when he died his 
entire household furniture was worth less thau 












































64% 
$300 Yet } left an t f 500. 000 
nost of it for the educa oly idren of 
Albemarle County, Virginia, free of all expense 
hey are to be taught th el languages, 
nd works of the hands. 7 M r Manua 
labor School buildings, costir it $100,000, 
were ledicated. They are situated near 
M er Dépét, Albemarle County 
I school has an endowment of $850,000 ‘ 
The L cellor of England, Lord 
Cairns, has recently thrown in | lot quite 
rongly with the relig sw 1. He was lat 
y advertised as the chief att at what was 
ed “* The Christian Convention and Summer: 
Féte,”’ held at Ilford under the management and 
honorary direction of ** Dr.”’ Berwant Lord 
ABERDEEN, Lady ABERDEEN, and Lady Carnns 
were aiso . 
—Theed a Connecticut paper says: “* We 
happened to be present in the pay clerk’s offic 
i the Senate when Senator ex-Gov r 
James E. ENGLisn came to draw bis first in 
stallment of pay. Finding that compensation 
from the date of the death of Senat FERRY 
was subject to his draft, he with honorable spirit 
remarked, ‘I have no moral right to money I 
have not earned, and will not appropriate a cent 
of pay which has not accrued since I arrived here 
and was sworn in ;’ and he did not G t 
ENGLISH is one of the wealthiest men in Con 
necticut, his fortune having been mainly 
juired by successful manufacturing enterpris 
nd fortunate investments 
—Major J. M. Bunpy, the genial and appre 
ative editor of our bright cor porary the 
Evening Mail, thus pleasantly refers to HaRPER's 
“Franklin Square Li ary:” “If we had in this 
country a body like the French Academy t 
award some honorable distinction to the most 
meritorious literary enterprise of each year, we 
think there would be no hesitation in bestowing 
that distinction this year on the ‘ Frankli 
Square L V The publishers of the I 
have done a great deal for good literature du 
the many years their house has been estab! 
but they have done nothing deserving of grea 
thanks from the whole country than they are er 
titled to for the ‘Franklin Square Library 
This was written apropos of a recent numb« f 
the Library in question—a charn story et 


titled Henriette, translated from the French « t 
Nest Daupet by Laura E. Kenpaty, who has 
rendered the work into English with a fluency 
and ease that leave not a trace of foreign id 

be detected in her gracefully rounded periods 
Harper's *‘ Half-hour Series” also « it 

eral volumes that prove the te of Ameri 
can women for translation—TZhe Letters of Von 
Moltke, translated by Miss Grace BicrLow ; The 
Curate Squire Paul, and Blue Glasses 
translated by Miss Mary A. Roprnson, the 
complished daughter of the late Rev. Di 
WARD Rostnson;: and Zhe Primer of Ge 
Literature, by Heten 8. Conant, whose exqui 
site poctical translations in that little work are 
models of graceful and melodious versification 
combined with close fidelity to the originals 


also contains sev 


of Orsiéres, 


Ep 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE 

Tur Maine Republican State Conventior 
at Portland on the 80th ult. Governor Connor was 
unanimously renominated. The platform demands 
“honest money for the people. Our currency must 
be made as good as coin,” it declares, “ and redeem- 
able in it."—The South Carolina Democrats met in 
Charleston on the 1st inst., and renominated Governor 
Hampton and all the other State officers. The Ver- 
mont Greenbackere met at Burlington the same day, 


adopted a platform, and adjourned till the 22d. 


was held 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Tue Eastern Question: The evacuat 
was carried out on the 20th ult., in the beet order, the 
Russians entering the city amid the huzzas of the 
Christian people.—The Austrian troops crossed the 
frontier into Bosnia op the 29th ult. The Turks offer- 
ed a nominal) resistance at Brod, refusing to strike 
their flag or evacuate the guard-house until the Aus- 
trians threatened to fire. On the 1 
tion of Herzegovina took place. ‘T 
mation was distributed among the p 
“The Austrian troops come as fric 
which have for many years disturbed Bx 
zegovina and the Austrian borders 
Francis Joseph could no longer loo 
sufferings of these provinces, wher 


of Shumla 





t inet. the occupa- 








lence reigned, while the government « 

was incapable of restoring order, and want and misery 
were knocking at the frontiers of his own states. The 
Emperor, therefore, directed tl eyes of Europe to 
your position, and the Council of Nations dec ided that 
Austria should give you back your | z 


and prosperity. The Sultan « 
tection of his mighty friend the Ex 



































trian troops bring you peace, not war; they will pro 
tect all and oppress none Est she stome and 
instit ms will be respected. The 6 will be 
applied solely to the wants of the count Arrears of 
taxes will not be collected In the British House of 
Lords, on the 26th u t Margu 
plying to a question, ¢ upon a 
the go 
Al 
v a warint ! 
and not to the the ring the 
discussions. He ws under 
ng rents f had 
a presented | ol re 
Har 8 res tert 
icy was openec the 2 
Hon A vote of 
ri his nd ype that 
{ mM e, Main 
t teresta of the rate th 
‘ f the East. that i 
is quite t © Rus never re 
‘ fr »b atic i r. It 
is not k } 1 re # be- 
cause t 
N I 1oned f I s by tl 
Khe ‘ ref 
in I t { ‘ wit 
‘ « for members of German Parlia 
T “ ? ‘ | aft 
6 w that 47 ¢ 6, 74 ali 
I existe, 35 1 an . A umn I 
. 2 Als nA . ata. 3S " “ 
it te are? 
I I sh Hous ( t t ult 
Mr. P ed the r rea 
of t to grant ‘ ) 
( 1 Aft » 1 y I m 
! " . t \ 
nd 7 8 that tl 
Ma e has I ( Genera 
iren and three teachers were drowned 
by fab n the river Blackwater, 
vear Bailie Ireland, on the 26th ult, 
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AMONG ALIENS." 


py MRS. FRANCES E. TROLLOPE, 
“Manen’s 
ETO. 


“Vgnontoa,” “ANNE FURNESS, 


'THOR OF 
Avr “Tux Saonistan’s Hovsenop, 


PROGRESS, 


—— 
CHAPTER VIII. 
From that day we were haunted by 
Even Lucy found his frequent company 
sressive would hardly wl 
7 1s much openly As for me, I daily threat 
to affront him past forgiveness, and so get 
und daily found it impossible to 
so mild, long-suffering, and 
hints did I find his 
srence If he but his hands 
»yerence 
= exclaimed, in despair And in 
from soap and water was not 





Don (re 


gorio. 
- although she ackn 
edge 
ened 
rid of his visits 
carry out the threat, 
impervious to the broadest 


would wash 


somet ies YF 
deed his divorce 
the least of the disturbance 8 to my peace of mind 
occasioned by Don Gregorio’s presence I won 
dered at first why Monsignor Chiappaforti, who 
was certainly a shrewd, ¢ lever man, had intrusted 
any mission of conversion to Don Gregorio Galli, 
since even Lucy's charitable judgme nt could not 
but rate him low in intelligence, and even Lucy's 
humility must find it difficult not to look down 


upon instead of up ¢ But 
clear to me that Don Gregorio was 


» him it soon became 


employed not 


























And 
Monsignore had shown his usual acuteness in s 
lecting him for this task. The Signor 
zeal was indefatigable, and his good temper (or 
Stupidity) impregnable. Go where we 
what we would, many hours of the d 


to guide my young sister, but to watch her 


Curato’s 


might, ce 


ry did not 


pass without our seeing the rusty black suit and 


dusty shovel-hat of Don Gregorio, and hearing 
his long - winded complimentary 
utter fatuity, formality 


eC} t} 
speeches, 


and falseness of whicl 
had an absolutely paralyzing effect on me | 
used to sit dumbly staring at his 


countenance ind listen 


reverence 8 ul 
washed and unshaven 


to his reverence’s soul-exh iusting commonplaces 


with the he Ipk 88 sensation of a sles per oppressed 
by nightmare 

One refuge I had from him, or I believe 1} 
persecution would have driven me from Tivoli: I 


could get away from him to the Villa of Q 


tilius, and paint in peace 


long an excursion for Don Gregorio. Perhaps 


That was rather too 


indeed, he might even have got out so far as that 


M pursuit of Lucey, but it was pot worth his whil« 
to follow me thither Lucy, meanwhile, 
her mornings safely in the gardens of the Vill 
@’Este: and though the old priest occasional] 
looked in upot 


pass 


: her even there, he seemed to be 
Satisfied to leave her for the most part in the s« 
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d almost solitude of the garder At 





that time of vear visitors were few, a fast 
party of tourists did appear, it was eas 
them. 

Meanwhile I was working ea s 
at the landscape, and sometime it i { 
Monica’s head. That voleanic young pet was 
now in a period of quiescence She had had a 
slight return of the intermitt This had 
subdued her, and she wo il now sit stil lor 
hours, in a languid, restful attitude, which was 
the very thing I wanted that I got on fam 
ly, and began to hope that I should make a fairly 
rood thing of my picture The picture itself was 
not properly begun: but I meant to work 
when I returned to Rome nder my mast 

ye. What I was doing in Tivoli was merely to 


enemy, the 


make studies for it My notion was to paint a 
kind of personification of the wild ad, f 
stricken, mournfully beautiful Roman Campagna 
under the form of a female peasant, and 

it “A Child ef the Soi some such nam 
For this purpose Monica seemed to me a perfe 
model, especially when her natural savagery wa 
only smouldering, as it were, beneath the languot 
of laziness and malaria Her tiger flas ff 
rocity (however interesting a study in ther 

were not for my present purpose I ther 
refrained from recurring to tl ject of h 


nobleman And she seemed to have 
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“TIT HAD RISEN FROM MY SEAT WHEN 


thought no more of him e the da v] 


inexpected 


ippearance 

het During some | upp terval of 
the society of Don Greg » | began to ¢ i 
vief outline of Monica's story to I But I 
ilmost regretted having done so nl saw t 
in impression it made ¢ si i 
even uneasy it mv spend v ho ~ i 

ha herce intamed creat 

it 0 mu know va i 
ntent, Catherine said I ‘ 

And I fear she w 

Xa] i she W i 

I tried t ch w ist ) 

I believe I am sa issa uid I 

nless, indeed, I 

ng visit from Don Greg B I 

lad that I had not | 
quale rival having actual beet | 
und that Luev had interrupted me before I ha 
got to that point for he was I 
horror-stricken at my account of Mor vl 
of ethies, that, if she had known this mst 
she would have been tormented by the app 
sion of some scene of violence and b ] 
Always timid and gentle, she had of late become 
nervous to excess. Ter spirits 1 hea were 
evidently being undermined by a constant anx 


iety and mental struggl Sometimes, when 


I 


looked at her, I was tempted to wish that she 
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session of ali her faculties. It seemed a painful 
effort for her even to articulate a word in answer 
to my attempts to soothe and comfort her. She 
did not lament, she did not shed a tear, but just 
sat still in her chair, ashy pale, and shivering from 
head to foot like a terrified bird. 1 was terrified 
in my turn, This state of nervous prostration 
was something of which I had no experience, and 
I knew not how to deal with it. I touched Lucy’s 
hand; it was cold and listless, I spoke to her 
again and again; she merely shook her head 
feebly, and cowered away from me in her chair 
with a shrinking movement of the shoulders 
What was to be done? She could not be al 
lowed to remain thus, 

In the midst of my most painful perplexity the 
landlady of the humble lodging came into the 
room to announce a visit from Don Gregorio. 

“Send him away,” said I; “ my sister is ill.” 

The woman, who, though coarse and ignorant, 
was kindly, and, like most of her countrvy-women, 
intensely sympathetic with illness, advanced to 
what was the matter. Her experience sug 
gested but one cause for Luc y's trembling “She 
shivers,” said the Signora Anna, commonly called 
‘Sora Nanna;” “she has the fever. Oh! it 
will be nothing, Signorina. Don’ttake on. Get 
her to bed, and cover her up warm and give her 
of quinine. By-and-by the hot fit will 


’ 


see 


a dose 
come on.’ 

The suggestion was welcome to me, becaase, 
although I did not believe Lucy had fever—or at 
least not the malaria fever which the S’ora Nanna 
meant—yet it was evident that she was ill; and 
this notion of the fever furnished an excuse for 
having her nursed and kept quiet which would 
be accepted without question. And I could not 
say aloud, “ My sister has been poisoned by ven- 
omous words.”” We must keep that to ourselves 
for a while. She submitted to go to bed. She 
let me undress her and cover her up with cloaks 
and shawls. I made her a warm drink, and 
though she piteously begged to be left quiet, she 
submitted to swallow it without much difficulty, 
and then lay down with her face hidden in the 
pillow, and her bright curls tossed disorderly 
about it. After a little hesitation I resolved to 
leave her for half an hour or so, in the hope that 
she might fall asleep from pure exhaustion. 
“Pray God that wicked woman has not murder- 
ed her!” I exclaimed aloud in the misery of my 
heart as I closed the bedroom door. 

In the sitting-room, standing at the window 
and looking out into the tangled wilderness of 
weeds and shrubs that they called a garden, I 
found Don Gregorio. The brief twilight was 
coming on rapidly, and be loomed large and 
black in it against the window-panes, My en- 
trance into the room caused him to turn round, 

“ Ah, Signorina,” he began, with his usual flour- 
ishing bow, “ [ am so grieved to hear of your dear 
sister’s illness. I trust it is not serious; I—” 

“You had better go away,” said I. “I can 
not talk to you now—nor listen.” 

“Certainly not, Signorina. You can not be 
expected to listen,I am sure. I am so sorry to 
hear of the Signorina Lucia’s illness! Just at 
this time, too, when I am expecting the great 
pleasure and honor of a visit from Monsignor 
Chiappaforti. He arrives to-morrow, and he 
w.il make a point, I have no doubt, of coming to 


see our amiable invalid as soon as—” 
I turned on him, being fairly at bay. “ He 
shall not come here to torment my sister,” I said. 


“T will not have her troubled or disturbed for 
the Pope himself. Do you understand me? And 
now be so good as to take your departure. Go 
away. I think I speak plainly.” 

My words, or my tore, or my stern, angry face, 
or ali three together, succeeded in piercing Don 
Gregorio’s suave dullness for once, at all events, 
He started, stared, backed a few steps from me, 
and then absolutely turned round and ran away, 
shuffling down the stairs as fast as his meagre 
old legs could carry him. 





CHAPTER IX. 


My sister at length fell into a deep sleep, and 
I sat down to think at my leisure. First, I read 
over again more than once the Princess’s letter. 
In spite of the passion of indignation which 
surged up in me each time my eyes rested on its 
hateful words, I forced myself to read it attent- 
ively until I had thoroushly mastered its con- 
tents. Ugh! Even to think of it now makes 
me hot with anger; and at the time I believe it 
would have cost me a less effort of will to hold 
my hand against a scorching flame than it did 
to compel my mind steadily to consider that let- 
ter with ali the judgment I could bring to bear 
on it. 

First of all there needed bui little reflection to 
convince me that the Princess’s statement re- 
specting the “revelations” made to her by the 
little girls, Francesea and Livia, of Don Vittorio’s 
interviews with Lucy in the school-room was a 
lying pretense. She ignorant of what went on 
day after day in her own house! I believe a 
mouse could hardly stir behind the wainscot but 
knew it. No; had she wished to prevent 
her son’s visits to the school-room she could have 
done so with perfect ease. Why she had chosen 
to permit those visits, and why, having permitted 
them, she now chose to reproach Lucy with them, 
I did not yet see. 

The next point was a more startling and pain- 
ful one. She spoke of stolen interviews between 
her son and my sister in the gardens of the Villa 
d’Este. This, too, I was at first convinced was a 
falsehood, but on a second and calmer perusal of 
the letter that conviction was shaken. I could 
not waken Lucy to question her then; it would 
have been too cruel. And so the doubt remained 
in my mind, as painful and irritating as a thorn 
in the flesh. But I must perforce wait until next 
morning to remove it. 

Thirdly, I was struck by the loop-hole which 
the Princess left open to Lucy for a possible rec- 


she 
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onciliation. It is true she never used that word, 
She even declared that she must forbid her chil- 
dren to hold any communication with Lucy, or to 
see her again. But I understood her phraseology 
well enough to be sure that she intended to hold 
out a glimmer of hope. Her words about cut- 
ting short my career in Rome—her phrase “ Your 
reputation is destroyed forever, if I speak one- 
half of what I know and can prove against you,” 
were all conditional threats. On what was their 
fulfillment or non-fulfillment to be contingent ? 
Not on the Christian charity of Donna Olympia 
Corleoni, let the condition be what else it might. 
Heaven help any creature in her power who 
should depend on that hollow mockery! Her ob- 
ject seemed to me to be, first to beat down Lucy 
into the dust, and then to raise her from it after 
her own good-will and pleasure, She had reck 

oned on Lucy's childish inexperience, on her soft 

ness and timidity, on the sensitiveness of her af 

fections, She had learned accurately the points 
of the girl’s nature that could be most effectually 
hurt. 

“ But you have not quite as accurately learned 
to know me, Donna Olympia Bastiani Corleoni !” 
I exclaimed to myself. 

Lucy still slept, or seemed to sleep, when I 
went to my bed beside hers in the same room. 
The next morning I awoke with the dawn, and 
looking over at her, saw her pale face tinted with 
the rose hues of sunrise, and the tears stealing 
down her cheeks from beneath her closed eye- 
lids. I arose, and wrapped some clothes loosely 
sound me, and went and seated myself on the 
side of her bed. “ Lucy,” I said, “ you are not 
sleeping. I want to talk to you.” 

She shrank away, hiding her face in the pillow 
without opening her eyes, and murmured broken- 
ly, “ Oh, Catherine, don’t be angry with me! Don’t 
you cease to love me, or I shall die.” 

“Angry with you, my pet! No, little Lucy, 
my little sister that I have loved from a tiny, 
tiny infant! You can not think that I shall cease 
to love you. If your dear dead mother could 
come back to earth, I think even she would be 
content with my love for you, Lucy.” 

Then the poor child burst into a passion of 
sobbing, and throwing her arms round my neck, 
blessed and thanked me, and begged me to for- 
give her and love her still, though she had been 
“very, very wrong to deceive me,” until my eyes 
filled too, and we cried in each other’s arms. 
The ebullition of her pent-up feelings relieved 
her heart, overcharged with sorrow and shame 
and vague terrors. And presently she was able 
to speak to me clearly, and with something like 
calmness. The gist of what she told me was 
this: 

Don Vittorio Corleoni had professed the most 
fervent love for her. The first announcement of 
his passion had been made in a little note slipped 
into her hand with the English letter she was to 
translate. In it he had conjured her to keep his 
secret for the present, as he should have to en- 
counter many troubles and annoyances if it were 
known, as yet. He trusted to her honor not to 
betray him to his mother, or to her sister, or to 
any one. She had returned his note to him at 
the earliest opportunity, and had told him that 
if he so addressed her again she should be com- 
pelled to appeal to the Princess. So far, so good. 
But what chance had little soft-hearted, simple- 
minded Lucy against Vittorio Corleoni? The 
poor child had fallen in love with the fine quali- 
ties her romantic fancy attributed to that hand- 
some, high-bred mask, those beautiful deep blue 
eyes. I have recently read somewhere the dic- 
tum enunciated by a masculine critic that “no 
man but a fool can fail to perceive when a wom- 
an is in love with him.” Don Vittorio’s folly, at 
all events, was not of the kind which is apt to 
fall into mistakes from diffidence of its own at- 
tractions or a too exalted opinion of the claims 
of others. He thought it the most probable thing 
in the world that Luey should be in love with 
him; any other state of things would have been 
almost inconceivable to him. 

In a word, he persuaded her to trust in him, 
and to keep the first secret she had ever had 
from me. It is not a new or rare case. A sis- 
ter, even the fondest, has small chance against a 
lover, when they are weighed by a girl of eight- 
een in all the enchantment of a first romance of 
the heart. But Lucy vowed—and I believed her 
—that her secrecy from me was to be only for a 
brief while: that she never ceased to urge Vit- 
torio to confide in me, whom she could trust as 
herself, she assured him; and that he constant- 
ly promised to tell me every thing soon, if Lucy 
would but be patient and prudent for a little 
time. He had even spoken of his great respect 
for me and admiration of my talents, and had 
hinted at the great things he and Lucy might be 
able to do for my advancement as an artist. Ah, 
poor, creduious, unsuspecting child! He had fool- 
ed her to the top of her bent. The extent of his 
influence over her was more startlingly represent- 
ed to me by the following circumstance than by 
any thing else—she had kept the most absolute 
silence about his pursuit of her, even to Monsi- 
gnor Chiappaforti. That that astute gentleman 
more than suspected it I did not doubt, but at 
least he had not heard a bint of it from Lucy. 
She had been firm and stanch. 

The efforts to convert her had gone on in the 
Palazzo Corleoni simultaneously with Don Vitto- 
rio’s wooing, but apart from it. Lucy, poor child, 
was eager to assure me that her mind had been 
drawn to the Roman Catholic Church before she 
had ever thought of Vittorio as a lover. And I 
did not doubt that she spoke the truth. Never- 
theless, I did not doubt also that—unconsciously, 
perhaps, to herself—her infatuation for Don Vit- 
torio prepared her to be infatuated with his faith, 
with his family, with his country—with all that 
belonged to him. By a series of searching ques- 
tions I gathered from Lucy that Don Vittorio had 
shown himself but lukewarm on the subject of 
her conversion. And this fact alone would have 
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been sufficient to convince me (even had there 
not been, alas! a crowd of others pointing to the 
same conclusion) that he did not mean honorably 
by her. His wife—the wife of Don Vittorio de’ 
Principi Bastiani Corleoni and the future head of 
the house !—must, of course, belong to the true 
Church. Heresy weuld have meant degradation, 
decadence, social ostracism, for his wife; but for 
his mistress the case was different. My blood 
boiled in my veins as I thought of it all. But no 
suspicion of this kind appeared to have crossed 
Lucy’s mind. Having once begun her confession 
she spoke freely and without reservation. “ Vit- 
torio can not blame me for telling you now,” she 
said. She even showed me the precious scrap 
of paper in which he had first declared his love 
—lI loathe to profane that word in writing of him 
—but although neither in that, nor in any of his 
reported utterances to her, did the word “ mar- 
riage” once occur, she never appeared to doubt 
for an instant that he sought her as his wife. 
Distantly and cautiously, I ventured to hint a 
suspicion ; but I need not have feared to startle 
her. Her mind seemed incapable of taking in 
such an idea. Her only conception of my mean- 
ing was that I accused her lover of possibie weak- 
ness in yielding to the opposition of his family, 
and so giving her up. And to this she merely 
replied, with a trembling lip and tearful eyes, “I 
know I am far beneath him in every way, and I 
would not be an obstacle in his path, or a clog 
on him—only I do believe that no one else would 
make him so happy as I, because no one else 
could love him as I love him.” 

It was maddening to hear her talk so. And, 
although I put a strong constraint on myself, be- 
ing resolved to be gentle and patient with her, I 
could not help my voice taking a sterner tone 
as I asked the direct question: “ Lucy, does the 
Princess speak falsely when she says you have 
had stolen interviews with her son in the gardens 
of the Villa d’Este ?” 

“No; she speaks traly 





at least, as she thinks, 


truly. 1 was going to tell you how it was, Cath- 
erine. Vittorio came here without my knowl- 
edge. We had had a little quarrel—at least— 


he had been vexed at my coming to Tivoli! 
When you thought Monsignore was setting him- 
self against the visit, you were mistaken. It was 
really Vittorio. But he ought not to be blamed 
for that. He only wanted to keep me in Rome 
because he was fond of me, you know.” 

“Or of himself! Well, go on.” 

“ But then when I was gone, he was so miser- 
able. He wanted to write to me, but then he 
thought you—might—” 

“Well?” 

“He knew you would see the letter, and per- 
haps question me about it, and so—he resolved 
to ride over ali the way, only on the chance of 
being able to catch a glimpse of me, even if he 
could not speak to me. He would net have done 
that, Catherine, if he had not loved me truly.” 

“And was it his true-love which induced him 
to follow you to the gardens of the Villa when 
you were alone? He must have bribed the por- 
tress to let him in.” 

“No, no, Catherine! 
him. 
oli.” 

“He then knowingly exposed you to the com- 
ments of that ignorant woman, full of the ideas 
and prejudices of her country, who of all the 
matter only knows that you are the sister of a 
poor artist, a young motherless girl, who receives 
stolen visits from a gentleman of Don Vittorio’s 
rank and consequence! You see what his lady 
mother writes ; how she views, or affects to view, 
such imprudent behavior! Don Vittorio knows 
as well as the Princess that he was cruelly injur- 
ing your reputation in the eyes of all his people.” 

But it was all of no use. She blamed herself, 
she was willing to humble herself to the dust; 
but Vittorio was noble-hearted, generous, mag- 
nanimous, a mirror of chivalry! How, then, did 
she interpret the Princess’s words, “ My son has 
confessed every thing,” and the Princess’s scorn- 
ful reproaches following thereon? Had not Don 
Vittorio betrayed his love’s confidence, and given 
her up to insult and evil repute? If he could 
not control or mitigate the arrogant violence of 
his mother’s resentment, he could at least have 
disowned it! He could have come and stood by 
Lucy openly—he could have written ! 

All in vain! I urged and argued in vain. 
And it grieved me to the soul to think how sharp 
the pain would be, how crushing the blow, when 
Lucy should be convinced by bitter experience 
that this idol she now worshipped was a poor, 
hollow, brittle, painted piece of clay. 

The rest of that day passed miserably enough. 
Lucy was really ill—nervous, languid, and un- 
able to take food. Toward four o’clock a violent 
headache oppressed her, and I made her go to 
bed, and darkened the windows; for the light 
hurt her poor eyes, inflamed with crying. Lucy 
had, apparently, not thought of making any reply 
to the Princess Olympia’s letter. But I had 
thought of it. I would do nothing rashly, but I 
had thought—not whether I should answer the 
letter, for on that I was unshakably resolved— 
but how to answer it. And I was still thinking, 
when I heard the door of our sitting-room softly 
opened, and a light footstep on the bare brick 
floor. The step was very unlike S’ora Nanna’s 
ox-like tread. I turned my head, and saw Mon- 
signor Chiappaforti. 


Indeed not! She knew 
The Princess spent a summer once at Tiv- 


a 
CHAPTER X. 

He came forward with a sweet, sympathizing 
look on his face—a look that needed but the 
slightest modification to serve for various occa- 
sions of condolence, from a broken tea-cup and 
genteel comedy, up to a broken heart and un- 
fashionable tragedy. To which category he was 
disposed to assign my present troubles I was un- 
certain. I think he was himself uncertain for a 
few seconds. When he spoke it was in a mod- 
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erate and measured tone of sympathy 
countenance was just a very little lesa’ 
soon as he fully saw mine, | 
his first entrance. 


and his 
e less sweet as 
in » than it had been on 
an 1 his is a sad disappoint. 
ment, my dear Signorina,” he said. «“T arrived 
here hoping to find both you and our dear Lucia 
well and merry, and enjoying your holiday, and 
4 Don Gregorio tells me that your sister is 
ill. 

“Yes, Monsignore ; she is ill.” 

“ Dear, dear, dear! What is it? A touch of 
fever? Have you any advice for her?” 

“T shall see that she is taken care of.” 

“T am sure you will. There can be no doubt 
of that.” 

I had risen from my seat when I saw him 
and remained standing, he also standing, with 
his large ecclesiastical hat in his hand. 1 was 
vividly conscious of the contrast between my 
curt roughness of speech and manner and his 
smooth politeness; but I was resolved to make 
no pretenses, nor to cry “ peace” with my lips 
when there was war in my heart. I did not 
doubt that Monsignore was privy to the fact of 
the Princess’s cruel letter. Perhaps he had even 
inspired it. of this at least I was sure, that all 
his feelings in the matter would be ranged on 
her side and against us. 

“I hope my worthy friend Don Gregorio Gallj 
has been able to be of some use to you here %” 
said Monsignore, with an amiable inflection of 
voice, which was so strongly contrasted with the 
tone of mine as to be almost ludicrous, 

“No doubt he meant well, but I can not say 
he has been of any use to us, Monsignore.” ~ 

“Ha! ha! ha! No—eh? Poor Don Gregorio! 
He is a good creature—a worthy soul; but he 
has lived remote from the world, and lacks sayoir. 
vivre, | dare say—ha! ha! ha!” 

“Monsignor Chiappaforti, you must forgive 
me if I speak abruptly. My sister is ill. I am 
uneasy and troubled, and I can not now talk with 
you on indifferent topics.” 

The expression of his face changed at once 
and completely from smiling nonchalance to 
steady gravity. He sat down, put his hat on the 
table, and settling himself in his chair, said, 
“Good. I understand. Will you talk on a top. 
ic which is not indifferent? Will you talk ona 
topic which concerns Lucia ?” 

“T can not tell. I will not promise to talk. 
But if you wish it, I will listen.” 

Monsignore shrugged his shoulders very slight- 
ly, and replied, “That is something! One must 
be thankful for the smallest concession from so 
—ahem !—admirably resolute a person.” 

I made no answer, but folded my hands on the 
table before me and waited. 

“The fact is, that the Princess Corleoni is dis- 
pleased with Lucia—very seriously displeased. 
This grieves me, I assure you.” 

Here he paused, expecting me to speak; but 
as I did not, he proceeded in the same even, 
grave tone. “ Now you love frankness, and have 
strength of mind to bear it, therefore I will say 
frankly that I think Lucia has been to blame. 
Frankly now, do you not think so yourself?” 

“ Monsignore, to answer such a question as 
that made no part of my agreement with you 
when I told you I would listen. However, be- 
fore I could answer it, if I would, I must know 
precisely what you mean in asking it. To what 
point in my sister’s conduct do you refer? I 
take it for granted that you have some special 
thing in your mind for which you blame Lucy.” 

“Has not the Princess writien to her?” he 
asked, taken a little off his guard. 

“The Princess has written to her.” 

“Oh!” 

He leaned back in his chair, half closing his 
eyes and nodding to himself as if he were medi- 
tating my reply. In reality, I believe he felt him- 
self checked by my stubborn inflexibility. I 
think he had reckoned on being able to lead me 
on to talk, and then to guide my talking, as he 
was accustomed to guide most persons, into the 
direction he wished; using either a silken thread 
or a leathern thong, coaxing, urging, or restrain- 
ing, as the case might require. But my wrath 
burned too hot within me fer such arts to avail. 
In truth, the power of cunning—call it diploma- 
cy, or what other polite name you wil! —seems 
to me to be greatly overrated. In general, it 
weaves only cobweb meshes which are shattered 
at the first stirring of any strong and genuine 
feeling. Passion ignores and overrides the “laws 
of the game,” hacks artful knots suddenly in 
two, and flings a fierce sword into the nicely bal- 
anced seale. I think Monsignor Giacomo Chi- 
appaforti scarcely made sufficient account of 
strong and genuine feeling in his dealings with 
the world. In the present case, instead of say- 
ing to me,“ You are very indignant,” he said, 
“You are very cautious, Signorina.” And I 
suppose he really credited me with some deep 
scheme. 

“ However,” he proceeded, “my duty and my 
strong feeling of interest in your sister alike 
command me to try to serve you. If I am mis- 
understood, patience !” 

“ Monsignore, it is very easy to be understood, 


I think. One has only to speak the truth plain- 
ly.” 
“Alas! How often is the truth rejected and 


misinterpreted! The head alone will not suffice 
to receive it; it must be accepted by the heart. 
Intellect, my dear young lady, is no all-sufficient 
guide of conduct. But as to Lucia—you say the 
Princess has written to her ?” 

“ And you say so too, Monsignore.” 

“ Ahem !—yes ; I thought it likely, from what 
she said to me, that she would write. The Prin- 
cess was much agitated. I trust she did not 
write—ahem !—a—a-—intemperately ?” 

“She wrote very intemperately.” 

“Ah! Dear, dear, dear! I feared so. But you 
must make allowance for the feelings of a moth- 
er. The Princess is a devoted mother—an ex- 
When the maternal feelings 


emplary mother. 
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vad disgusted and wearied me with its perpetual | with head downward, so as to permit any re 
- t a een . . ; Natural Science a communication in reference “ And what 1 you think of Switzerland anked 
smile, its ready laugh from the teeth outward, its | Maining moisture to ran out, and be kept in as to the geographical distribution of the spider | lady of a young American belle who had just 
. cool and dry a place as possible. ee ” oe raw ~ my ry i. an pees a 


smooth, yet resolute ignoring of rough realities 
which were hurting other folks. But now at last 
the real Giacomo Chiappaforti showed that he 


known as Sarotes venatorius. It is found in its tour. “Pretty place; but it struck me there were 
present distribution from Santa Cruz to Cuba | ™#®") lakes and too few young men 
and Florida, across Central America, Yucatas ‘ 


For shipment the best packing is clean dry 
straw. In this case the fish may be opened and 
wiped dry inside without the use of any water 

































could be in earnest on occasion. His mouth was and Mexico ross the Pacific Ocean by way 7 oo is nothing ike wet ws . 7 rf ' ovat : laut . 
drawn into an expression of the bitterest sarcasm, Glycerine administered internally undergoes aa a ae at _~~ Japa —— —_ = =_ ae 
his eyes glittered angrily, his very voice was | oxidation in the system, the ultimate products heey . ene 5 - I te ‘ ‘Afr ~¢ Th ol The following may be seen on 
changed, and had a hard, metallic sound This of which are carbonic acid and water Recent sof exten Is froma the € xt ~ mb town near Dublin 
man was at least human enough to hate, it | experiments with dogs have shown a marked in ee Me Americ + to the ontnsene einaheine “ Here lies the body of J 
seemed. — in the amount of —_ acid excreted ot -n th 1s girdling the globe. In this Lost at sea = ver foun 
“rn —— Te *nocanding hig | Neither formic nor oxalic acid was detected in petition Ie aene thee tes = a , . ° 
saan, Monsign ze, I said, disregarding hi the blood, showing that the process of combus I ~ ibuti . ” tl nee of th _ Poser LY TRUTAPFUL St N ON A OHEAI St RE D 
sneer against myself,“ you judge Don Vittorio he le 4 trade-wind In his opinion the spider has been | go any where else to be robbed ; stay right is re 
‘ ‘ ; - tion was complet The physiological result is | po rrjie, ss this nb eans of ite flo = 
Corleoni capable of dishonorably pursuing an in- . diminished excretion of urea, a slight but dé irried act is region Dy meat its float é : ‘ 
<des a dimi a, a slig d ing threads, although he is not yet decided as MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
nocent, motherless girl, a stranger, beneath Ais | cided rise in the temperature of the body, and a ist ger | ann @ Paget 4 se - : . 
mother’s roof ? The Prince SS judge 8 as you sl ady lucrease lh we ight after a time. : a - “, . a te a d a sides ether and chloroform t i 
judge, and yet neither of you have anathemas for _— a —-  Visitine Box. “A clul 
him! The ‘social laws,’ which Lucy is to obey A new candidate for public favor presents it The sardine fisheries of France, in their in — 
on pain of losing their valuable protection, have | Self in the Western Oologist, a monthly sheet of | opeasing magnitude, furnish the chief market for Two Germans met in San Francisco recently. Aft 
no protection to give her, nor any terrors for the four pages, devoted to the study of birds, their the salted roes of the cod-fish, which are ol —— ST - ” *. 66% 
man who would injure her! The morality which nests, and eggs. It is published at Milwaukee, tained both from tl st of Europe and m |. ee bey ey ee < ‘ N Oh. Ie y - 
isda ten'E ete widieainnen tn billeninn 6 and is the second journal in thé United States | worth Amer ‘aot ta amen N Oh. - 
cruel lic. hold on “aoa “tafe my i relating exclusively to this subject, the other In 1874 611,000,000 of sardines were tak andl oumen “oN Det Pee dew wel > ; 
, a, aus © sweetly Charitable estimate 0 being several years old, and printed in Utica, valued at it FK).000 francs. and in 1875 ove yes, I hef arrived. I come dot Mexico throug 
the liar.” New York. ORO { 1.000 , a at ab tl 1) 000 fi : as oe 
“Tut, tut!” exclaimed Chiappaforti, shrugging —_ ” For tl nena ofeatehine tt fist t oO ancestors, the monkeys, couldn't t 
his shoulders, and fixing his mouth into a hard, Some time ago we gave an account of the ben of the cod is used. elthes . al» , after a They were all edu 
cynical smile, “tut, tut, tut! This is the kind of | efactions of Mr. Lewis Brooks, of Rochester, to “ ther substances. attract » | t hes ah 
high-flown sentimentality which might serve to | the University of Virginia, at Charlottesville, t they are ¢ y ti y the nets. 5 He a t} n we have s in eix 1 
excuse any offense, or crime, or blunder: and consisting in great measure of the gift of a dine fishing is prose ted by several nations in | In Alabama tt » the tases of t fir.t 
very often does, I believe, among the philanthrop- fire-proot building filled with a choice collec Europe, and of these France bu from Norway rey x tes which reminds us of the 
ic worshippers of revolution and irreligion is tion of objects of natural history, prepared un alone annually 40,000 ba s of roe. at a cost “ Be fir-che you'll be hapy 
; / ty TE der the direction of Professor Henry A. Warp of 2.500.000 francs “ 7 
to Lu ia, I um willing to give her credit for in We now learn that the brothers and heirs of Mr The expense of this bait to the fishermen 1 As they passed a Veman whose optics ¥ ' 
nocence of intention at the beginni youthful Brooks have recently engaged the services of induced several experir ts in the w fasu r y on the bias, little Dot n red: “* Ma, t 
vanity is a great temptation, and hoodwinks the | Professor WARD in preparing a botanical cabinet stitute. and among others quite a satisfactory wees Bt con't 
conscience. But the world will not judge so le- | for the same University, to cost the sum of one has been found the Al in locust As Every body likes at es k } when it « 
niently. The world will say, unless the Princess $4000. This will complete the series of ob this corresponds very sely to tl lestructiy r er “ t 7 - c 2 - + } " 
can be induced to keep this unfortunate matter jects in the Brooks Museum of Natural Science | grasshopper of r West 5 wel . iad peed , 
secret—that a young woman living with the lib- for natural history instruction in the university a suggestion for an « mical ap} tion of . , aa = . 
rty 2 _— our terrible pest na man is making love to a widow, ! 
erty which is pe rmnitted to girls of page nawon It has been announced that a simple form of Another s xt stitute is a mixture of animal and feels as if he had to begin where the other f¢ , i 
could not possibly be ignorant of the probable ees dalam ape’ ee " nie . tab oonient on " , . , am . -_ 
epee ; Ae string telephone will enable deaf people to hear vegetab " A Sy ire ground up very - — i nae — 
result of encouraging Don Vittorio’s love-making | ang to distinguish voices. For this purpose a i then converted into a granular sub ee so , Wee Cres ae 
in such a case. The world will say that Lucia looped string attached to a flexible membrane, something like roe, w h readily resists | 7, —— its — human 
perhaps played for the great prize of wife, but | stretched over the end ofa cylinder cut from an f water As tl st of this is only = . 
failing that, would not disdain to content herself | old tin can, passed around the forehead and over | from thirty to thirty-five franes per barrel, ir | When a loafer enters t tum of a busy editor, 
with—” the hands of the listener—the hands being press stead of the sixty f 8 req i for the roe, nd the editor says, “* to see you're back,” what 
“Be silent. Sir! This conversation is worse | ¢d against the ears—-will enable the deaf to hear | the reduct n is something considerable , oe he meat - 
than useless. I have nothing to say to you. I words spoken neat the open end of thecan. Mr After a trial of a year or two, however, of the | : ned Ove as re 
recor . ic} ages “ade a BROWNING remarks that having tried this experi artificial bait, the preference, even with its hig |: ee ee ee ees ee ee ees 
ghize no right on your part to intrude your ment, he was only partiallysuccessful. Although er cost, has again settled upon the fish roe, and | | te ~y oe ey t Ay 
self into my private life. A benevolent intention | the sound of the voice was always heard, only | this will probably be in demand for an indefinits os his door-sill. Tt he can’t marry the Spe ne Bing 
might excuse it; but you are evidently actuated | certain words were distinguished. By fastening | period of time, furnishing a market as heretofore | says. But the girls will give in by-and-t 


by feelings which are not benevolent.” | a single string to the tclephone, and allowing | to the American } luct n't stand that sort of thing forey 
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Tue Pall Mall Gazette, 
of a rather ungracious review of the Henley Re- 
“There had been some discussion 
among the stewards whether, in the event of any 
challenge prize being won by Americans, some se- 
curity should be re quired for ils safe return to this 
country at the exprration of the twelve months from 


London, in the course 


yatta, Says: 


the reyatta. It was, however, decided that if the 
American crews were only admitted as amateurs 
to the regatta, they must be treated the same 
as other competitors, and no distinctions made. 
Since no conditions were made at the time of en- 
try that the visitors would be required to find se- 
curity before they took away any prize, we are 
inclined to think the stewards were right in so 
deciding for the current year. At the same time, 
it can not be denied that there is a disposition on 
the part of rowing men to demand some such reg- 
ulation next year. A college like Columbia should 
surely safely be intrusted with a challenge cup; 
it hag a local habitation and name, and will re- 
main in existence.” This is very kind of the Ga- 
zette. Although a mere infant in age compared 
with the university Methuselahs of England, Co- 
lumbia College has a history dating back into 
“The good old colony times, 
When we lived under the king,” 

and long since attained a position in the world 
of classical scholarship second to that of no oth- 
er institution of learning in Europe or America. 

Apropos of the return of the Columbia crew 
from their splendid victory at Henley, we give in 
cur opening pages a picture of the Henley Prize 
Cup, the portraits of the crew, views of the Hen- 
ley course and of the Columbia Boat-house on 
the Harlem River, and several sketches illustra- 
ting the history of the college, a brief outline of 
which will be of interest. 

The earliest intimation of a design to establish 
a college in New York is contained, says Mr. C. 
C. Moors, in the records of Trinity Church. 
From them it appears that as early as the year 
1703 the rector and wardens were directed to 
wait upon Lord Cornsvury, the Governor, to know 
what part of the King’s Farme, then vested in 
Trinity Church, had been intended for the college 
which he designed to have built. Some such plan 
seems to have been thought of again in 1729, dur- 
ing Bishop Berke.ey’s residence in this country. 
But the first practical steps in this direction ap- 
pear to have been taken nearly twenty years later, 
when SrerHen Bayarp was Mayor of the city. 
Engrossed in commercial and political affairs, the 
colonists had hitherto neglected education. The 
few collegians in the province had been educated 
in England or at the Eastern colleges, while most 
of the youth went directly from the grammar 
school to the counting-room. There were only 
two collegians on the bench or at the bar, and 
there were but few to be found elsewhere. Awak- 
ened at length to the necessity of providing bet- 
ter means of education in the province, the Colo- 
nial Legislature, in 1746, passed an act to raise 
£2250 by lottery “for the encouragement of 
learning, and toward the founding of a college.” 
By a subsequent act this sum was increased, in 
1751, to £3443, and vested in ten trustees, one 
of whom was a Presbyterian, two were of the Re- 
formed Dutch communion, and seven were Epis- 
copalians, several of the latter being also vestry- 
men of Trinity Church. In 1753 the Rev. Dr. 
Samvuet Jonnson, of Stratford, Connecticut, was 
invited by the trustees to become the president of 
the proposed institution, and in July of the follow- 
ing year the college opened with a class of eight, 
under Dr. Jounson’s own instruction, in a vestry- 
room belonging to Trinity Church. The royal char- 
ter constituting King’s College was granted in Oc- 
tober of the same year, but its complete organiza- 
tion was not effected till May 7, 1755, when the 
charter was presented by Lieutenant-Governor 
DeLancey to the persons named in it as governors 
of the college. These consisted of the Archbish- 
op of Canterbury, the principal civil officers of 
the colony, the principal clergy of the five relig- 
ious denominations in the city, and twenty private 
gentlemen. The enterprise awakened great in- 
terest in the mother country, where books and 
considerable sums of money were collected and 
sent over to assist in placing it on a firm founda- 
tion, 

On the 23d of August, 1756, the corner-stone 
of the college was laid on the block now bounded 
by Murray, Church, and Barclay streets and Col- 
lege Place, and intersected by Park Place. There 
were then no obstructing buildings between its site 
and the noble river that laved the green shores 
in front of it. An English traveller of that time 
describes it as facing the Hudson, and as being 
“the most beautifully situated of any college in 
the world.” This tract of land was the gift of 
Trinity Church, the conditions being that the 
president of the college forever, for the time be- 
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ing, should be a member of and in communion 
with the Church of England, as by law establish- 
ed, and that the morning and evening service in 
the college should be the liturgy of the said 
Church, or such a collection out of that liturgy, 
together with a collect peculiar for the college, 
as should be approved by its president and gov- 
ernors. These conditions being inserted in the 
charter afforded pretext for bitter opposition ; 
but the history of the college has proved how un- 
founded was the inference from them that the 
slightest preference or favor would be displayed 
toward students belonging to the communion of 
which its president is required to be. 

The first Commencement of the college was 
held June 21,1758. In the spring of 1760 the 
students began to lodge and mess in the college 
building. Up to 1767 the instruction was con- 
ducted by the president and three professors, but 
in that year a faculty of medicine was created, 
consisting of six professors, eminent for ability 
and learning. In the same year the resources of 
the college were increased by a grant of 24,000 
acres of land, subsequently lost in consequence 
of being in that part of the colony afterward al- 
lotted to Vermont. 

In 1763 Dr. Jounson was succeeded as presi- 
dent of the college by the Rev. Mytes Cooper, 
fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, who had been 
sent out for this purpose by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Dr. Cooper was an ardent loyalist, 
and took sides against the colonists in their quar- 
rels with the crown. He had a bitter pamphlet 
controversy with his pupil ALEXANDER HamIxton, 
and his political views and conduct at length be- 
came so obnoxious to the citizens that his life 
was in jeopardy. On the night of May 10, 1775, 
the college was attacked by ah infuriated mob, 
and the loyalist president was obliged to seek 
safety in flight. The Rev. Bensamin Moors, aft- 
erward bishop of the diocese, was made president 
pro tem., and the affairs of the college went on 
smoothly until 1776, when the Committee of Safe- 
ty ordered the building to be prepared for the re- 
ception of troops. In consequence of this order 
the students were dispersed, the library and ap- 
paratus deposited in the City Hall, and the col- 
lege building was converted into a military hos- 
pital, The library was supposed to be entirely 
lost; but thirty years afterward 600 volumes 
were discovered in a room in St. Paul’s Chapel, 
no one but the sexton having had any knowledge 
of their whereabouts. The library was one of 
the most important in the colonies, having re- 
ceived, with many other valuable presents, a copy 
of every work issued by the university press of 
Oxford. 

The affairs of the college continued in an un- 
settled condition till 1784, when regents of a 
State university were appointed, of which Gov- 
ernor Ciinton was chancellor. They demanded 
and received the property belonging to King’s 
College. The name was changed to Columbia 
College, and a thorough reorganization of its 
management was effected. The plan proposed 
by the regents contemplated the appointment of 
four faculties—one of arts, with seven profess- 
ors; one of divinity, with such professors as 
might be appointed by the different religious de- 
nominations in the State; one of medicine; and 
one of law. This was a comprehensive scheme, 
but its execution was obstructed by lack of funds, 

The original charter was confirmed to Colum- 
bia College in 1787, and its management was 
vested in twenty-four trustees. Its affairs were 
conducted under this charter till 1810, when a 
new one was granted, by which certain restric- 
tions in the former were removed and some de- 
fects which experience had discovered were sup- 
plied. Under its new charter the college pursued 
a career of constantly increasing prosperity. Its 
several faculties comprised some of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars of America, and its affairs 
were managed with judicious care. In 1850 the 
rapid growth of the city, and the falling in of the 
lease of the Botanic Garden, directed the atten- 
tion of the trustees to the consideration of the 
disposition of that part of their property. The 
Botanic Garden was a tract containing about 
260 lots of ground, bounded on the north by 
Fifty-first Street, on the south by Forty-seventh 
Street, on the east by Fifth Avenue, and on the 
west by a line nearly parallel to and about a hun- 
dred feet distant from Sixth Avenue. It had been 
given to the college by the State of New York in 
1814, as a partial compensation for the large es- 
tate, previously mentioned, which she had lost 
when Vermont was made a State. It had for 
many years brought in a trifling revenue, which 
had long been wholly inadequate to meet the ex- 
penses in which it involved the college; and now 
it seemed about to make still more formidable 
demands upon her resources to meet taxes, as- 








sessments, and the cost of regulating the lots. 
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The property was finally leased, and so judicious- 
ly that it has since become one of the best parts 
of the city. 

The requirements of commerce at length ren- 
dered necessary the removal of the college from 
its old site. In 1857 it migrated to the block it 
now occupies, bounded by Forty-ninth and Fiftieth 
streets, and Fourth and Madison avenues. The 
old college buildings have long since ceased to 
exist, and the once beautiful College Green is 
transformed into streets lined with costly ware- 
houses. 

In order to keep pace with the rapidly increas- 
ing demands for the accommodation of profess 
ors and students, the trustees of the college are 
now erecting a new and spacious building on 
Madison Avenue. The liberality of its man- 
agement, the eminence of its professors in their 
several departments, the thoroughness and ex- 
cellence of the training imparted to young men, 
attract students from every part of America, 
The learned professions receive many of their 
most distinguished ornaments from its halls. 
From its School of Mines, unsurpassed by any 
other institution of the kind in the world, hun- 
dreds of young men go forth to assist in develop- 
ing the material resources of the country. Wher- 
ever her children go, they spread the lustre of 
her name, and none so unworthy among them as 
wittingly to bring discredit upon the fair fame of 
Alma Mater. 





The young gentlemen who so gallantly carried 
the colors of Columbia to the front at Henley 
well deserve the hearty welcome prepared for 
them on their return. They went abroad with- 
out boasting of their prowess at the oar, carried 
themselves while there with the modesty and 
self-respect that mark the gentleman in all ages 
and nationalities, and in the same spirit wore the 
well-earned laurels of victory. Those who knew 
them expected nothing less; but some of our 
English friends, who still take their ideas of 
Americans from the caricatures of TRoLiopr, 
Hatt, and Dickens, appear to be surprised at the 
absence of bluster and brag in the Columbia 
crew. Their victory was a splendid triumph, and 
a good deal of elation might have been pardoned 
in the winners. Without doubt their conduct at 
Henley has done much to lessen the reluctance 
which Englishmen still feel to the admission of 
foreigners to their college regattas. It reflects 
credit on themselves and the college they repre- 
sent. Columbia and New York have good reason 
to be proud of them and their splendid achieve- 
ment, and will bid them welcome on their return 
as heartily as they wished them success on their 
departure. 


Our portraits of the Columbia crew are en- 
graved from admirable photographs by ALMAN 
& Co., 172 Fifth Avenue; the picture of the Co- 
lumbia Boat-house, on the Harlem River, from a 
photograph by G. W. Pacn, 841 Broadway. 


THE ENGLISH IN INDIA. 


Tue adventurous Gama threw open the portals 
of the East. His exploits deserved to be sung in 
epic strains and awaken the lyre of the ill-starred 
Camoens. But the English for more than a cen- 
tury refused to follow the footsteps of the Portu- 
guese and the Dutch, and no nation seemed less 
likely to rule over the myriads of Asia than the 
savage people that had already nearly forgotten 
the strains of Cuavcer and the tales of Manps- 
VILLE. Henry VIII., Epwarp VL, and even the 
commercial reign of Exizapern, looked to the 
West rather than the East for the scenes of con- 
quest and adventure. The wealth of the Indies, 
the barbaric splendors of Ind and Ormus, still 
haunted the fancies of the Elizabethan naviga- 
tors, but were eclipsed by the superior opulence 
of Mexico and Peru. When Rateicnu sent out 
his colony to Virginia, or Winrnrop landed at 
Boston, the English empire in the East was never 
thought of. <A few active, merciless, revengeful 
merchants, the agents of the London Company, 
had opened a trade at Surat and Cambay, or on 
the fringe of the great Mogul monarchy, the most 
splendid empire of the time. The petty states of 
Europe acknowledged their inferiority to the sov- 
ereigns of Delhi or of Pekin, and humbly besought 
the privileges of trade. In 1600 the first compa- 
ny was chartered; to-day the English power in 
India is greater than was ever that of AURUNGZEBE 
or Shah Jenan. It rules successfully 240,000,000 
of subjects. Its territory, from Peshawur to Cape 
Comorin, is 1900 miles in length. All the wealth 
of Ormus and the Ind has fallen to the share of 
the conquerors of Plassy—the mines of Golconda, 
the palaces of Delhi, and a weighty responsibili- 
ty of government and protection that is already 
felt with sinister results in English politics. 

At first in 1600 the English traders approach 
ed the court of Akpar, when the Mogul Empire 
was in its splendid dawn. It was the centre of 
Oriental intelligence, genius, toleration, rigid hon- 
esty. Poets sung and historians studied at the 
imperial palace not unworthy of the age of Suaks- 
PEARE and Rateien, their contemporaries; the 
manners of the Indian court were gentler and 
purer than those of the English princes; the 
power of Aksar was tenfold that of Elizabeth ; 
one thing only was wanting. The Oriental des- 
potism admitted no hope of progress; the Eng- 
lish was already menaced by the Puritan and the 
Republican, The great Mogul power still ascend- 
ed, while that of England seemed dissipated in 
civil wars. Shah Jean, who ruled at Delhi from 
1628 to 1658, was, again, the most magnificent 
monarch of his time, when magnificence and pomp 
were thought to be the natural appendages of 
rulers, when MiLton’s conception of the innate 
majesty of man was lost in the barbaric idea of 
external show. European pomp and state were 
poor and parsimonious compared to the gems, 
the plumes, the flowered stuffs of gold and silver, 
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the elephants, the armor, and the countless Je- 
gions of dusky soldiers who followed the court of 
the Empercr of Delhi. Buildings graceful with 
the light ané@ varie architecture of the fast, rich 
with marbles wroug::t into fantastic elegance 
costly beyond conception, great and valuable 
works of internal improve nent, tanks, reservoirs, 
canals, roads, khans, cities, villages, schools, col. 
leges—a rare union of savaze despotism with a 
real desire to benefit his racee—marF.u che happy 
reign of Shah Jean; cruel with the fierce sever- 
ity of the East to those who opposed him, he 
yet spoke of humanity, justice, benevolence. 
He built new Delhi beside the old, on the level 
shore of the Jumna. It was splendid with that 
strange contrast of wealth and poverty that marks 
the Oriental cities. Bernier contrasts it in its 
prime with the Paris of Cotserr. “You must 
know,” he wrote to a friend in 1663, “in these 
hot countries a fine house must have a site well 
aired, open to the wind, chiefly the north, sur- 
rounded by courts, gardens, trees, conservatories, 
little jets of water, and with good cellars for the 
mid-day rest.” It must be furnished with fine 
linen, silk, cloth of gold, embroidery. He describes 
the endless palaces, mosques, arched streets, of 
Delhi, and at last sees AURUNGZEBE seeted on his 
throne. “His vest was of flowered white satin, 
raised with a fine embroidery of gold and silk; 
his turban was of cloth of gold” covered with 
diamonds ; he wore a great collar of pearls. His 
throne was supporved by six pillars of gold, and 
so covered with gems as to resemble a heap of 
diamonds and precious stones. Around him, in 
the great hall, were gathered thousands of his 
chief nobility, gleaming with barbaric ornaments, 
In Europe the fancy of the poet alone could paint 
the reality of the East. AURUNGzEBE, the son of 
Shah JEHAN, came to the throne later than Louis 
XIV. (1658), and reigned until 1707. He was 
magnificent in peace, successful in war, cruel, 
vain, dissolute. He was not unlike his French 
contemporary. But his power was always unsta- 
ble. The Mohammedans in India were few com- 
pared to the swarming Hindoos, and Avrune- 
zeBE, Wicked and brutal, was, like Louis XIV.,a 
bigot. He persecuted the native Hindoos and 
their faith; their sacred cows, their hideous im- 
ages, shocked the savage iconoclast ; and he strove 
to repress by force the creed of a thousand years, 
The Mohammedan rule grew intensely unpopular, 
The King of Golconda and the Rajah of Visa- 
pour were always rebellious. AURUNGZEBE gov- 
erned with increasing severity his dusky subjects, 
and when he died the Mogul Empire was shatter. 
ed into endless fragments. The Mohammedans, 
like the English, ruled by force a subject race; 
they wanted that capacity to govern which still 
distinguishes a German people. 

To the great Mogul emperors the early English 
adventurers had come in a guise half commer- 
cial, half piratical. They had shown all the worst 
elements of commercial rivalry. They were serv- 
ile, humble, treacherous, cruel. Their cruelty to 
the natives they ruled, to the “interlopers,” as 
all other traders were called, their bitter hatred 
for the Dutch and the French, disgraced human 
nature; their vices, their avarice and envious 
malice, were objects of scorn even at the Mogul’s 
court. Hamittoy, who was himself an “ inter- 
loper,” describes, with some exaggeration, yet a 
strong basis of truth, the wicked deeds of the 
Company’s servants. Sir Tuomas Rog, the first 
English ambassador, avows that he had done 
the Dutch all the injury he could. Avarice was 
the ruling passion of the Company, and it was at 
first amply gratified. The returns of the earlier 
voyages were estimated at one or two hundred 
percent. They were enormously profitable. Had 
the Company remained wholly commercial, it 
might have accumulated the most magnificent of 
fortunes by simple trade. But it grew ambitious 
of territory ; it seized upon rich cities, raised vast 
armies, entered upon destructive wars; its ex- 
penses exceeded its profits; it was forced to 
plunder the miserable natives and exercise all 
the arts of tyranny. It robbed, it starved mill 
ions ; it tortured, it betrayed. Soon the English 
Company took the place of Shah Jenan and Av- 
RUNGZEBE. CLIVE, its unsparing, almost unrivalled 
general, conquered the natives, the French Dc- 
PLEIX or LaLiy, and from a clerk in a govern 
ment oflice came to be the real master of India. 
He gave away thrones and principalities ; his des- 
perate resolution saved often the tottering Com- 
pany. The traders of Leadenhall Street were 
transformed into the rulers of empires, and their 
chief income came from the excessive tribute of 
their subject princes. 

Warren [astinas finished the work begun by 
the relentless Curve. His aim was the subjuga 
tion of India. The Company was deeply in debt, 
engaged in endless war; the stockholders clam 
ored remorselessly for dividends, and Hastines 
gratified them to the full. But he did it by such 
deeds as humanity shudders to remember. As 
a conqueror he was not more unscrupulous than 
other conquerors. He was not as savage, not as 
brutal, as AvrUNGzEBE or Surasa Dow1ia. But 
even the pointed periods of Macav.ay, his life- 
like pictures, the cultivated letters of Jounson, or 
the sonnets of Cowrer, fail to soften the harsher 
traits of Hastines’s rule. The transformation 
of an association of traders into the despotic g« W- 
ernors of a mighty empire had proved more fa- 
tal to India than the wars of AkBar or the con- 
quests of Napir Suan. The tanks were broken, 
the khans in ruins, famine fell upon millions, 
cultivation decayed, while Hastixes plundered 
the native princes to swell the profits of the Com- 
pany, and the native rulers, to satisfy their ava- 
rice, sacked the cottages of the poor. It was 
against this system that Burke and SHERIDAN 
aimed all their matchless indignation. 

The system is still in principie unchanged. It 
is no longer on its trade with India that England 
relies for its profits. The Company has been trans- 
formed into an official council. The British Queen 


has become the Empress of India. Yet the trade 
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between England and its Eastern province is worth | 
annually only $500,000,000—of far less value than | 
that between England and the United States. | 
The fabled wealth of the East is found to be an 
idle tale. But the cost of the government of In 
dia is excessive; its debt is large, and seems 
steadily increasing ; famines, wa 
provements, weigh heavily on its resources; its 
annual expenditure is $250,000,000 ; a large part 
of its income depends upon the opium monopoly ; 
the native states have a military force of 300,000 
men, that can not always be trusted; the native 
population is always discontented; the Sepoy is 
treacherous ; incessant vigilance and endless ex 
pense can alone preserve the british authority in 
the East; and when, in accordance with its recent 
agreement, England has garrisoned Cyprus and 
assumed the protection of the Turkish frontier 
in Asia, it is easy to see that the cost of preserv- 
ing India will be indefinitely increased, and that 
even the rising taxation of the British Premier 
may fall below the requirements of a year of ex 
travagance. Hastines provided for the safety of 
India by plundering its people 
ful if that system can be any longer maintained, 
and the empire of the East promises to be an un- 
productive, a dangerous possession to the British 
crown. Eveene Lawrence. 
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A CONGRATULATORY ODE. 

A CORRESPONDENT informs us that the version 
given in the Standard of the congratulatory Latin 
ode (“ Gaudeamus igitur,” etc.) addressed to th 
Congress by “ the well-known German poet Gus- 
tave Schwetschke,” and “ distributed by Prince 
Bismarck’s request among the plenipotentiaries,” 
is incorrect. The true version, we are assured, 
is as follows: 


*“ Rideamus igitur, 
Socii Congressus; 
Post dolores bellicosos, 
Post labores bumptiosos, 
Fit mirandus messus. 


“Ubi sunt qui apud nos 
Causas litigare— 
Moldo-Wallache frementes, 
Greculi esurientes ? 
Heu! absquatulare. 


“Ubi sunt provincie 
Quas est laus pacisse ? 
Tota, tote sunt partite: 
Has tulerunt Muscovita 
Iilas Count Andrassy. 





“Et quid est quod Angli« 

Dedit hic Congressus ? 
Jus pro aliis pugnandi, 
Mortuam vivificandi— 
Splendidi successus ! 


“Vult Joannes decipi 
Et bamboosulatur. 
Io Beacche! Qua majestas! 
Ostree reportans testas 
Domum gloriatur!” 


This version, which from internal evidence will 
be seen to be the true one, may be roughly Eng- 
lished thus : 


“Let us have our hearty laugh, 
Greatest of Congrésses ! 
After days and weeks pugnacious, 
After labors ostentatious, 
See how big the mess is! 


“Where are those who at our bar 
Their demands have stated— 
Robdbed Roumanians rampaging, 
Greeklings with earth-hunger raging? 
Where? Absquatulated! 


“Where the lands we've pacified, 
With their rebel masses ? 
All are gone; yes, all up-gobbled : 
These the Muscovite has nobbled; 
Those are Count Andrassy’s. 


“And what does England carry off 
To add to her possessions ? 
The right to wage another’s strife, 
The right to raise the dead to life~ 
Glorious concessions! 


Well, let John Bull bamboozled be 
If he’s so fond of sells! 
Io Beacche! Hark the cheering! 
See him home in triumph bearing 
Both the oyster-shells!” 
—Pali Mall Gazette (London). 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 

AUGUST. 

Sunday, 18.—Ninth Sunday 
Saturday, 24. 
Sunday, 


after Trinity. 
St. Bartholomew. 
25.—Tenth Sunday after Trinity. 
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ical rights, admission to public offices, duties, 
and honors, and all the professions and indus 
tries. Every one should be admitted without 
distinction of religion to give evidence before the 
tribunals. The practice of all religions should 
be entirely free. No impediment should be of- 
fered to the hierarchical organizations of differ- 
ent communions, or to their spiritual chiefs.” 

It is well to record in this column thus much 
of the text of these important agreements. They 
will have a great influence upon the future of 
the East. The Turkish Sultan is the spiritual 
chief of Mohammedanism; the concession of 
religious liberty through all his dominions is 
wholly contrary to the spirit of the faith which 
he represents, and is another step toward the 
control of the East by Christian powers. 


The Protestant Episcopal Church Congress 
will be held in Cincinnati from October 15 to 18 
The introductory address will be delivered by 
the Rev. Dr. T. U. Dupiey, Assistant-Bishop 
of Kentucky. The topics for discussion are: 
“ The Interpretation of the Bible in Relation to 
the present Condition of Learning and Science ;”’ 
“The Novel in its Influence upon Modern Life ;” 
“The New Testament Doctrine of Absolution ;”’ 
‘The Sunday Question ;’’ “* Mutual Relations of 
Labor and Capital;’’ “Christ in the Personal 
Life.’” Among the essayists and speakers are 
the Rev. Drs. Hanwoopn, A. H. Vinton, OsGoon, 
Porter, De Koven, Goopwin, and WasHBURN 
The sessions will be held in Pike’s Opera-house 
The English Church Congress meets this year 
in Sheffield; the preparations for it are said to 
be nearly complete. 

The Sunday-School Institute, which began at 
Round Lake July 16, came to a close July 26, 
after a prosperous session. The Troy 
of it that nothing could exceed “the richness 
and variety of the programme furnished.”’ 
Whatever could illustrate the art of teaching 
and the subject-matter of Sunday-school in- 
struction was presented to the people assem- 
bled by men who stand in the front rank as 
Biblical scholars. Normal classes were carried 
through successive stages of drill. It is the 
purpose of the managers to hold another meet- 
ing next year. At Lake Bluif, near Chicago, and 
Loveland, Ohio, large crowds attended similar 
expositions of the literary, antiquarian, and doc- 
trinal contents of the Bible. During this month 
of August the Chautauqua Assembly (3-23), and 
the Sunday-Schoo) Parliament at Thousand Isles 
(13-22), and the Assembly at Clear Lake, Iowa 
(14-26), will be held. These meetings are for 
study, and it may be presumed that during their 
progress much earnest study will be done. That 
they should, nevertheless, attract thousands of 
persons is evidence that their managers know 
how to make study attractive. 

Mr. Moopy will spend the coming autumn 
and winter in Baltimore, and will preach under 
arrangements with the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of that city. According to the New 
York Evangelist, he will not hold nightly serv- 
ices, but will give much of his attention to the 
education of his children. 
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The Rev. Artuvur Tootu has been in New 
York, has been interviewed, and has sailed for 
home, all in the space of a few days. When last 
heard from in the Old World he was at Singa 
pore, where report states his sermon excited a 
yreat commotion. He has since visited China, 
and when he reaches London will have com- 
pleted a tour of the world. As to himself per- 
sonally, Mr. ToorH in the main repeated what 
has already been said of him in the public pa- 
pers. In relation to the aims of the Catholic 
party in the Church of England his statements 
were frank and important. ‘lis advances,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ during the past few years have been won- 
dertul. The next great move it must make will 
be for disestablishment. Disestablishment may 
not come soon; it may come in ten years; but 
sooner or later it will take place.”’ 





On the 23d of June Father HyactnTHE con- 
cluded his series of Paris Exposition lectures. 
He still holds to Catholicism, but advocates its 
reformation through the abolition of the papal 
supremacy, election of priests by the people, 
worship in the vernacular language of each na- 
tion, and liberty of priestly marriage. His hear- 
ers were almost wholly Protestants. 





The “Spanish Christian Church” held its 
first Assembly in Madrid near the close of April 
last. 


This is the name taken by the Protestant 
gations of the Spanish peninsula. The 
organization is Presbyterian; two Presbyteries, 
Madrid and Andalusia, are already formed. The 
mipristers of this Church are nearly all natives of 
Spain. The next Assembly will meet in Madrid 
May, 1880. 











WHATEVER may be the political results of the 
Berlin and Anglo-Turkish treaties, it becomes 
clearer, the more they are examined, that the 
principle of religious toleration has won an un- 
precedented triumph. The first article of tie 
Treaty of Constantinople (signed June 4) con 
tains these words: “In return, his Imperial 
Majesty the Sultan promises to England to in- 
troduce necessary reforms—to be agreed upon 
later between the two powers—into the govern 
ment, and for the protection of the Christian 
and other subjects of the Porte in these territo- 
ries; and,in order to enable England to make 
necessary provision for executing her engage- 
ment, his Eepestal Majesty the Sultan further 
consents to assign the island of Cyprus to be oc- 
cupied and administered by England.” In the 
Treaty of Berlin, Article V. declares that “ dis 
tinction of religious belief or confession shall 
not operate against any one as a reason of exclu 
sion or incapacity in what concerns enjoyment 
of political rights, admission to public employ- 
ment, functions, or honors, or the exercise of the 
different professions and industries. Liberty of 
profession of ali creeds shall be assured to all 
the returned population of Bulgaria, as well as 
to strangers.’’ The same provision is made in 
express terms for Eastern Roumelia, Montene- 
gro, Servia, and Roumania. Article 57 of this 
treaty recognizes the fact that the Sultan has 
promised to maintain religious liberty through- 
out his dominions, and is advisory only, but the 
advice is in the right direction. “In every part 
of the empire,”’ says this important article, “ dif- 





Here is one way of obtaining the cure of souls. 
An auction firm recently offered the advowson 
and perpetual right of presentation to a living 
near Canterbury at public sale. The good 
points of the property were described in fluent 
business style: “ The situation healthy and pic- 
turesque; good society; the church an interest- 
ing edifice, with ancient monuments; the popu- 
lation of the parish only 278, so that the rector 
can say of himself, ‘The lines have fallen to me 
in pleasant places ;’ the income £490 annually— 
a fine investment for a gentleman with a family 
of sons.’ Surprising to tell, there was no bid, 
and the property was withdrawn. 





Dr. Epwrs F. Hatrie.p, one of the most exact 
of our ecclesiastical annalists, and the Stated 
Clerk of the Presbyterian Assembly, has pub- 
lished the statistics of that Church for 1873. 
The Synods are 37; Presbyteries, 178 ; ministers, 
4907; churches, 5269; communicants, 567,855; 
Sunday-school members, 599,882 ; contributions, 
$8,281,¢ The contributions have fallen off 
steadily since the panic, until they are now near- 
ly $2,000,000 less than in 1872. The increase of 
communicants since 1874 has been 72,221 

















It having been rumored that Dr. DOLLINGER, 
in consequence of his dissatisfaction with the 
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large part of its time and attention 

It is proved by official statistics that the 
ber of students d by the “Ar ( 
lege and Ex 5 ety”? has 1 thar 
doubled in thirteen years. SHO t t 
ficiaries were 200; in 1878 S74 tl 
increase has been very d t I ri 
that year bei: 4 The distribut it to 
tal for 1875 is: in th gical ser ies, 279 
in colleges, 160; some of these being twice | 
counted, the total is, as already given, 427. As | 
many as 81 divinity students of ¥ | 
cipients of aid; Bangor and Andover regist yt 
each. 

The Presbyterian missionaries in North China 
deputed recently of their numt t R 
ALBERT WHITING, to carry to the province of 
Shan-si the means of relief intrusted to th 
care, valued at $24,000. Nine mule carts const 
tuted the caraval Setting out from Tien-tsin 
they found the country “ one vast plain, as dry | 
as a desert.’”’ No rain has fallen for a very long 
lume, On one day « ids of sand driven by the 
wind made trave g impossibl Wi HN) 
miles from Tien-tsin the party had to leave the 
carts, and cross the mountains on mul t 
ters. Mr. Wuitine says: “I have seen t 


and roots ground 

starving, and the piteous look of the little cl 
dren with pinched ne 
move a heart of stone N 
going they hardly know w 
carrying one feeble child i 
feeble mother leads another Starvation 
hind them, and they look as if death were not 
far ahead. It is not unusual to find bodies ly 
in the road where they fall.” This good mis 
sionary fell a martyr to his humane efforts to re 
lieve the sufferers. He died at Tai-Yuen, 
phus fever, after a short illness. He closed the 
letter from which we have quoted with these 
words: ‘Death every where Millions have 
died already, I firmly believe. What is America 
doing to help in this terrible hour? 
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HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Dertaixs of the funeral of the young Queen Mercedes 
at Madrid show a painful contrast between the sombre 
ceremonials in the Church of San Francisco el Grande 
on July 17, and the joyous marriage festivities in th 
Atocha Cathedral on January 23. Early in the morn- 
ing of the funeral day about four thousand invi 
epectators entered the church, the majority being 1: 
dies, clad in deep mourning. 
rior was imposing. The 
nearly excluded, and thousands of tapers cast a splen- 
did but lurid glare on the sable walls. In the centre 
of the church stood a large catafalque several meters 
high, representing a white monument, adorned with 
lowers and evergreens. This was lighted up with 
costly candelabra and hundreds of tapers, and at the 
sides were four statues representing four her 
kings at armas, with coats of the houses of Bour 
and Orleans, and holding white banners with the fleur- 
de-lis. On the superior part of the catafalque was the 
sarcophagus, with wreaths given by the royal family, 
and surmounted with the insignia of royalty. Sus- 
pended from the dome was a monster crown, and four 
long sable scarfs extended across the dome in the s! 
of a cross. 
cent; its fine bronze lamps and chandeliers were one 
blaze of light, set in relief by the dark background of 
ite black velvet panels, which were studded with the 
fleur-de-lis and the letter “ M” 
crown. Behind the altar was a towerit 
Virgin de las Mercedes. On the steps and within the 
railing of the altar stood many priests. 
ing the requiem mass is described as thrilling—the 
solemn straine of the organ, the bells of the chante, 
mingled at times with the sound of artillery, the shrill 
voices of children chanting, the throng of mourners 
within the church, and the multitude without, behind 
the glittering line of guards. 

The Palace of the Escurial is the retreat where King 
Alfonso mourns over his great loss—a melancholy 
abode, well fitted to foster grief. Ther y 
morning, the young king descends alone to the church 
and hears mass in the chapel where lie the remains of 
his beloved Queen. An hour he devotes to solitary 
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memories before he begins the day devoted to stat 
in the 
Escurial for the royal family’s residence, for by Alfon- 
so’s express orders the utmost plic 
in all the arrangements of the palace. 


business. Very little change has been mad 


ity is observed 





About one hundred and twenty “ Fresh-air Chil- 
dren,” as they are called, have recent spent two or 
three weeks in private homes in Walt 
County, New York. 
in general were pale, puny, and lerfed. The good 


They were from needy families; 








people of Walton recei em into their t ve 
them clothes, food, recreation—more than that, g 
them kindly words and helpful sympathy. Yr t 
ones gained strength and health in their temporary 


abodes. They learned to love their entertainers, wh 









aleo became deeply attached to many of the poor 
waifsa. This pleasant charity, “The 2 Post 
Fresh-air Fund,” commends itself to the « 

as a simple method of ng a permanent 

ally and physically, to those cl ren whose lives 
chiefly spent in stifling tenement-houses. R W 
Parsons gives his personal supervis 

ments connected with ating t 





The British residents of Califor \ pres 
Lord Beaconsfield with a $1500 silver brick, 1 t 
in native wood, adorned with specimens of q 

In reference to the care of infants during hot weath- 


er, the Board of Health says, in a recently isene 








recent decision of the Old Catholic Synod in re- 
lation to celibacy, would return to the Roman 
Catholic communion, he has denied the rumor 
with no little asperity in a letter dated June 


25: “It is about the fourteenth time,”’ he says, 





ference of religion should not be the motive of 
unfitncss in any thing relating to civil and polit- 


‘*that ultramontane papers have announced my 
submission, and they will go on repeating it 


cular: “‘Summer-complaint comes fr gy 
and hot and foul air. Keep doors and windows « 
Wash your well children with cold water tw 

and oftener in the hot season. Never tr t " 
ness of the bow in an infant; consult the far r 
dispensary physician at once, and he w rive we 


rules about what it should take and how it should be 
nursed. Keep your rooms as cool as possible, hav 
them well ventilated, and do not allow any bad emell 
to come from sinks, privies, garbage boxes, or gutters 
about the house where you live. See that your own 
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| plicant for admission if his 


ALL THE wo >] D VT P ARIS tl thoughtful traveller sorely to find out why 
t Englishman abroad preserves his individual- 
rue Paris Exhibition, tik ») much better than the representative of any 
ternational gathering, natura ill nation There is no mistaking him any 
pe for the stu f cha I Whether he appears in the centre of 
tives of every race and clime | opolitan Paris or alights on the sands of 
er in a curious mediey, and th Sahara, he is indisputably the same; his identity 
nature is enabled t ze upon his f r confused, and no trace of any of the in 
ures and form an estimate of their qualiti that may have swept over him in his 
they pass before him like a panorama nains upon his manners, his conversa- | 
The artist to y mm we ire indebted for the nm, or his appearance It is said that the chic f 
above sketches is clear of a facetious turn of difficulty that lies in the way of writing “ the 
mind H« is more charmed with the rédiculous American novel” is the absence of social types. 


than interested in ethnological differences, and 
the type of human being that appeals 
cibly to his sense of humor is th 
; Samilias abroad with his flock 


English pater 


It must puzzle 





class to whic h he belongs i 


Certainly the duty of modelling himself in form, 
most for featur 


es, and expression exactly according to the 


better understood by 


in Englishman than any other inhabitant of the | 





$n | 


globe. The particular 
artist is clearly an exhibitor at the great show, for 
in the first sketch we find him holding a 
versy with the ticket man over what appears to 
be a photograph of himself 
d’armes are interesting themselves in the ques 
tion, and it will 


contro 
Two or three gens 


evidently go hard with the ap- 
features do not prove 
to be identical with those on the card he offers 
for inspection, Our next view of him is at the 
table d'héte, surrounded by his family, and here, 
if we may judge from the expression of the va 
rious faces, there is another diffi ulty to be 
countered, Whether the obsequious garcon 
failed in his duty, or 


en 
has 
French cookery fails to 


tempt the English palate, we are left to decide for 
ourselves ; but clearly the first dinner in Paris has 
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not been productive of any measure of delight 
The next sketch would be rather puzzling had 
artist that the 
result of a 


not a hint been received from the 
strange procession depicted was the 
demand on the part of the English family for 
baths. Water is not a popular fluid among the 
French, and an external application of it such a 
rare event that the necessary apparatus is not 
likely to be forth-coming on sudden call. Appar- 
ently, however, in this instance the proprietors 
have done their best. In the last sketch we find 
the whole party fairly en route within the halls of 
the Exhibition. One young lady, guide-book in 
hand, is the pioneer. Doubtless they will enjoy 
themselves immensely in spite of the “ 
way in which they do these things in Old Eng- 


land.” 


superior 
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FAMAGUSTA, THE ANCIENT VENETIAN PORT OF CYPRUS 





I K Pert 1 s¢ 1 
FAMAGUSTA ne ee re ie och ween: teal 
Tuts ancient city lies om a we between two | ated at Nicosia ’ , ts quarr ‘ f. , : ny \ 
promontories on the east coast of the ! precedence, and pen Uy i 
of Cyprus. It was t from the tins of t to decide the point at ' Bie ‘Genes 
Greek city of Salan ul ss ounded by hig tid, were so | offend i \ I 
walls. On the lar | rad | enna tim the . ; 
twenty paces vit t t or the lid rock posed to mur«ce Kir P f 
The walls are t | nd flar ! mer vhich } had vited ¢ ‘ ee a ( 0 
towers, whose les are f{ pace k Ha ¢ in . P 
their interior four feet in diameter. The he intention of his s ‘ ; 
circuit of the wal nea two . Wit maleontents to be tl 
the fortre here is a cast pala : : 
on a number of ca a mounted I tow Gene n ; 
has two gates. ea vitl iw-brida leat 1 “ 
toward thy und. t othe eading t , nate fe, Per , 
The harbor, whicl ire ind protected | The republic of Ger i 
«some high rocks at the entrance, could once ad this treatment of | cit : ite | In J f I 
mit vessels of considerable draught. but is now ceeded to punish the Cy : al ‘ 
choked up with sand and bist The city it fleet of war veasels to Cvt = ws , | 
self is little better than a ruin. vet it was once the Admiral Prerro I _ This ~—e ' 
known as one of the | ncipal commercial marts several engagement ‘ 1 +} city of } 
of the Li t, and numbered among ibi g 1. which wa f ( 
ants some of th eaiti t merchants of tl tortress ™ I | 
East ait 
Famagusta was o1 " built by the (¢ t} Genoesc } , en 1 tif vi x A cy Bi | 
lans som , | and mad I 
eleventh « 7 na i fie . ninety yea | . , 
in 1192 by Gry Lr » French Crusa ume the p ‘ | 
who purchased tl land of Cyy fron und then it wa f ( uf 
Ei glish mqueror, Rien t I lr tl uid [ 
struggle whicl irred tw nturies later | James the S i 1 \ 
tween Perer the Second, a member of the Lt The wife of t v] ’ l , f 
SIGNAN dynasty, and the Genoese, the city fi in seating hin Y t , 
conspicuously. On th casion of his « in spite of his t \ t 
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the Turks. The conditions of surrender, as pro- 
posed by General BrRaGADPINO, were accé pted by 
Mvsrarua Pasua, and on the 5th of August the 
Venetian commander, accompanied by three of his 
lieutenants, visited the Turkish camp for the pur- 
pose of delivering the keys of the fortress. At 
the conclusion of the ceremony General BRaGADINO 
had risen to take leave, when Mustarna asked 
him for special hostages for the safe return from 
Candia of the Turkish vessels which were to con- 
vey him and his men thither. BraGaprno refused 
this, as not having been stipulated in the accept- 
ed conditions of his surrender. In reply Musta- 
rua accused him of bad faith, and of having put 
to death fifty Turkish pilgrims after he had sur- 
rendered. This false accusation was indignartly 
denied by Bracapino. The Turk then became en- 
rage d, and ordered the four Venetians to be put to 
death. Within a few minutes the three lieuten- 
ants were put to death in the presence of BraGa- 
ptno. For him a more horrible fate was reserved. 
The executioner first cut off his nose and ears. 
Then he was made three times to lay his head 
upon a block as if to be beheaded. Finally he 
was heavily chained and thrown into a dungeon, 
where he languished for nine days. On the tenth 
day, by order of MustarHa, BraGaprxo was brought 
out of prison and made to carry earth for the re- 
pair of the fortifications during several hours, 
after which the heroic soldier, more dead than 
alive, was tied to a stake, and in the presence of 
the ferocious Turk was flayed alive. During his 
igony he was repeatedly mocked by both Musra- 
rua and the executioner, who reviled him as a 
His only reply was the magnificent 
words of the “ Miserere,” which he recited as long 
able to speak. Not content with what 
he had done to the hero living, MustapHa order- 
ed that his body should be quartered, and the 
skin stuffed and sent, together with the heads of 
the other Venetians, as & present to the Sultan. 
The force engaged in the siege of Famagusta 
onsisted of 200,000 men, of whom 94,000 were 
Turks, and the rest adventurers from Syria and 
Asia Minor. During the siege 75,000 of the army 
perished, and 140,000 bomb-shells were expended, 
which, nearly two centuries after, were still lying 
in heaps about the town. 

Once in the hands of the Turks, Famagusta 
was speedily divested of her prestige and her 
glory. Her fortress was dismantled, her public 
buildings destroyed, and the harbor filied with 
vessels, which, by order of Mustapua, were load- 
ed with the families of prominent Venetians and 
their effects, and then sunk beneath the waves. 
The visitor of to-day can see in Famagusta little 
save a monument of the past, yet even in ruins 
it speaks well for the ancient power of the Vene- 
tian state. General Cesnoia, in his admirable 
work on Cyprus, published by the Harpers, con- 
trasts its past strength and impregnability with 
its present ruined condition, He says: “As you 
approach the massive walls of the city, which are 
nearly seventeen feet thick, and of solid stone, 
all taken from the ruins of Salamis, you see how 
impossible it was to take such a city except by 
famine and treachery. The walls stand now as 
impregnable and intact as when raised by the 
The old bronze guns of the republic 
of Venice are still on the bastions in their orig- 
inal place, looking formidably toward the sea 
and the plain of Salamis, but spiked and out of 
1571. There are half a dozen rusty 
iron guns of Turkish manufacture pretty much 
in the same condition. The ruins of Famagusta 
are not grand and imposing, yet to me they are 
most beautiful and touching. It is impossible to 
the still existing walls of many of its fine 
medieval churches, with frescoes plainly visible 
on the interiors—here a rectory built in keeping, 
there evidences of elegant homes—without feel- 
intense sadness. Only two out of the 
three hundred churches which are said to have 
existed in Famagusta were left starding. The 
principal one—formerly the cathedral, and now 
used as a mosque—is paved with mortuary mar- 
ble slabs, engraved with the names and arms of 
Italian noblemen once buried beneath them, whose 
bones were exhumed and thrown into the sea by 
order of the fanatical and ferocious Mustarna 
Pasua the day after he captured the city.” 

After three hundred years of Turkish rule, an- 
reat event has taken place in the history 
From being a dependency of that 
barbarous empire, she has passed into the pos- 
foremost Christian nation of the 
Clearly a brighter future is before her. 
Her ancient glory will not return to her, for the 
star of empire has long since ceased to hover over 
the shores of the Levant. Her fortresses will be 
restored, however, and her people will know the 
blessing of wise and beneficent rule. The fields 
that have become sterile and arid under the blight 
of Oriental sloth will yield an abundant harvest 
to the lish husbandman. Her towns will be 
rebuilt, and become the centres of an active com- 
Like Malta, she will take her place among 
the prosperous isles of the Mediterranean. Her 
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Tae Deputy Sheriff cf Ottawa, IIL, writes: 
“ For over two years I have suffered terribly with 
‘scald head, in its worst form. A few weeks ag 
I tried a bottle of Cocoaine. The first application 
gave me relief, and now the disease is effectually 
cured, and I recommend it to any one suffering 
with the above complaint.”—{ Com. } 


Tur Most Stylish and Fashionable Croaxs in the 


Market made by Sprrinorn of 
Boston 


are those SROTH RES, 


—( Com. j 
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HIS OCCUPATION GONE. 

Hap the Arkansas “doctor” that “tapped” 
the fat man, thinking he had dropsy, but finding 
no water pronounced it “dry dropsy,” lived to- 
day, he would, like Othello, find “his occupation 
gone,” for Allan’s Anti-Fat,a purely vegetable 
remedy, safely, but positively, reduces corpulency 
at from three to six pounds per week. Sold by 
druggists.—[ Com.]} 


New York, March 1, 1878. 
Messrs. Morcan & ALLEN: 

Gentlemen,—For the past two years I have 
been afflicted with disease of the prostate gland, 
attended at times with intense pain; have been 
treated by several physicians, with but little re- 
lief; have been in Roosevelt Hospital for treat- 
ment there. I was told my disease was the same 
as A. T. Stewart's and Commodore VANDERBILT'S; 
that I might get some relief, but could not be- 
cured. On the 2d of February I commenced 
taking “Constitution Water;” to-day I call to 
say to you that I am well, and tender this testi- 
monial. E. H. Morton, 

165 Waverley Place. 

Constitution Water has been pronounced by 
the medical faculty and the public to be the 
most wonderful remedy for the stomach, liver, 
kidneys, and bladder that has ever been offered. 
It is not a spring water, but a preparation by an 
eminent physician, For sale by all druggists. 
Send for Circular. Morgan & ALLEN, 59 John 
Street, New York.—[ Com. ] 


NINETY-NINE times out of a hundred those ob- 
scure complaints which make life miserable and 
are a perpetual puzzle to medical men, arise from 
sluggish action of the kidneys, or deposit in 
the urinary machinery. Neglected or maltreated 
gravel, diabetes, or Bright’s disease is induced, 
and, after years of suffering, nature succumbs, 
and accelerated by the common treatment the 
patient dies. Science has discovered in “ Consti- 
tution Water” a resolvent and alterative of 
tremendous power, which, exhibited in small 
doses, effectually relieves the system from all 
those incipient germs of lasting disease which 
attack the kidneys, bladder, and reproductive or- 
gans, while for female irregularities it proves a 
never failing specific. Tasteless as well as di- 
minutive in doses, 40 drops being a maximum, 
Constitution Water never fails to cure.—[ Com.] 

















GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of weii- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
Save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.” —See article in the Civil 
Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 

London, Eng. 








SOZODONT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 
and should be used by every person who values 
a sound set of teeth. It imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the Breath, and prevents the gums 
from becoming soft and spongy. Eminent Dent- 
ists and Physicians both in America and Europe 
have endorsed it. Sold by Druggists every- 


where, 


BEWARE of COUNTERFEITS & IMITATIONS! 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


The best Stomach Bitiers known, containing 
most valuable medicinal properties in all cases of 
Bowel complaints; a sure specific against Dyspep- 
A fine cordial in itself, 


sia, Fever and Ague, &c 
if taken pure, It is also most excellent for mixing 


with other cordials, wines, &c. 
the cheapest Bitters in existence. 
L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, 
P.O, Box 1029, No. 78 John St., N.Y. 


Comparatively 





GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


CAXTON PRESS 
Self-Inking, only $13. 
COLUMBIAN PRESS, Self -Ink- 
ing, from $25 to $56; will do the 
work of a $250 Press. Presses from 
$3 50. Send stamp for catalogue to | 
CURTIS & MITCHELL,15 Federal 
St., Boston, Mass. Established 1847, 


> 
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) RS Ti a Ge TOY 
Pennsylvania Military Academy, 
CHESTER, PA. 

Opens September 11th. Thorough instruction in 
civil engineering, the cl , and English. For cir- 
lars, apply to COLONEL THEO. HYATT, President. 
Se ‘a DE Manufacturer of 

©. STEHR, Meerschaum 


. AY Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome St., N.Y. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


1ssics 





| pRA YS, Tableanx, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
| Fire,Wigs, Movstaches, &c. Catalogues sent free by 
| Happy Hours Company, No. 5 Beekman St., New York. 


| 6) Fashionable Visiting Cards—no two alike, 
| #e with name,1O0c. Nassau Carp Co,,Nassau,N.Y. | 


WEEKLY. 


DROPS OF 


40 Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 
OURES 
INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS, 
STONE IN THE BLADDER, 
CATARRH OF THE BLADDER, 
DIABETES, GRAVEL, 
BRICKDUST DEPOSIT. 
For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 
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| Portraits 


MADISON SQUARE 


BRANCH: 

Old Post- Office 
Building, 

Nassau Street. 

eee 

= ESCOPESA 7s EDUCED PRICES 

& Microscopes, Opera Glasses, Spectacles, The a. 

eters. Send for Illustrated Gucikene. ee, Seermnem 

R.& J. BECK, 921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 








1G PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Samples 
free. TAYLOR BROS. & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Af MIXED CARDS, with name, 0c. 


Agent's 
outfit, 10c. eat : 


L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. ¥ 








KINGSFORD’S 


OSWEGO 


STARCH 


Is perfectly Pure, Uniform, and Stronger than any other. 


Is THE BEST AND MOST EC 


ONOMICAL IN THE WORLD. 





IMPERIAL 


GRANUM. 


THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD. 
sy “a ——_— 


FOR INFANTS 


a 


a SS 
> 
O 


This justly celebrated Dietetic Preparation 
from the White Winter Flint Wheat Cereal, 


That which makes strong Bone and Muscle; that 


easy of Digestion—never constipating; that which is kind and triendly to the Brain, and that which acts 
as a preventive of those Intestinal Disorders incidental to Chil 
And while it wouid be difficult to conceive of anything in 
licious, or more Nourishing and Strengthening as an aliment in Fevers, Pulmonary Complaints, 
Medicinal Excellence in all Intestinal Diseases, espe 
cially in Dysentery, Chronic Diarrhea, and Cholera Infantam, has been incontestably proven. 


Dyspepsia, and Genera) Debility, its rare 


SOLD BY 


Druggists & Pharmacists 


UTRITIO 


ist. It has not only been highly recommended. but certified to. by a large number of Chemists and Physi 
cians, representing a very high degree of medical science, ax the Safest, most Acceptable, and Reliable 
Food for the Growth and Protection of Infants and Children, and 


For Mothers Lacking Sufficient Nourishment for their Offspring. 


Unlike those preparations made from animal or vinous matter. which are liable to stimulate the brain 
and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces in its elementary composition 





WHOLESAL 





AND INVALIDS. 


SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE. 


is, in composition, principally the Ginten derived a 9) 
asolid extract, the invention of an eminent Chem- y 


O 
- 


which makes good Flesh and Blood: that which is 


OQ 
hood. a. 


Food or Dessert more Creamy and De. 


IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
f Of the United States, 
E DEPOT, { 


AAT 


2 JOHN CARLE & SONS, 153 WATER STREET, NEW YORK: 





HARPER’S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 


1. ESTHER PENNEFATHER. 


It is a peculiarly interesting story, fixing the atten- | 
tion by a certain intentness, repressed force, and 
isolation of thought.—Home Journal, N. Y. 

A story of remarkable orizinality. * * * It is full of 
strength and power.—New Bedford Mercury. | 

Of great power, and calculated to attract universal | 
attention. Miss Perry has érawn a series of pictures | 
that interest and fascinate.—-Boston Transcript. 


2. JUSTINE’S LOVERS. A Novel. 

A remarkably interesting work. ** * The experi- | 
ences in office-seeking, and especially the interviews 
with the “great secretary,” are most graphically 
drawn, and have every appearance of being studied 
from real life. The story is full of life and humor,— 


Independent, N. Y. i 


A Nov 


el. By Atice Perry. 


A story of considerable strength and origivality.— 
Christian Advocate, N. Y. 

A more remarkable book from the pen of a woman 
has not been given to the public; indeed, it possesses 
more of the strength and virility of a masculine mind 
than of a woman. All the incidents and characters 
of the book possess a fascination that is eutirely 
unique.—J. Y. Express. 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


Bears many marks of annsual talent. * * * One of its 
minor merits is a happy gift of expression, a knack of 
crystallizing a thought in its most compact, precise, 
and translucent form.—N. Y. Sun, 

May be read with decided pleasure.—N, ¥Y. Eve. Post. 
Racy and vigorous.—Boston Post 


3. MIRIAM’S HERITAGE. A Story of the Delaware River. By Atma Catper. 8vo, 


Paper, 75 cents. 

May be ranked among the best of the more modern 
novels that have attempted to depict American life. 
It has many strong recommendations to favorable 
notice, but none more worthy than the pleasing 
unconventionality that distinguishes the conduct of 
the plot. The book is remarkably fresh and vig- 
orous, with a delightful open-air flavor throughout, 


and an interest that is attractive not only in, but 
beyond its pretty story. —Saturday Evening Gazette, 
Boston. 

The book is American, the story is American, and 
the whole tone of the work is decidedly Christian. We 
commend it to every one who wishes a capit ail book 
for summer reading.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 








4. MAG. A Story of To-Day. 
A strong book, characterized by much originality. 
It is written with great spirit, and shows decided 
power in its writer. The touching plot is developed 
with a skill in which grace and delicacy are admir- 
ably blended with vividness and force, — Saturtiay 
Evening Gazette, Boston. 
Is entitled to a place among the most pleasing works 
of American tiction.—Rochester Express, 


8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


A more thoroughly listic sketch of character has 
not been given to the public for some time. * * * A 
new *ud strongly put lesson of the doctrine of charity. 
—.Y. Express, 

It comes from a hand that is strong in dramatic 
portraiture. * * * The characters are presented in 
well-defined relief. * * * The story is told with pleas- 
ing sprightliness.—. Y. Evening Post. 





5. COLONEL DUNWODDIE, MILLIONAIRE, 


75 cents. 

This story is one of high order and acknowledged 
merit, and will meet with a warm welcome from those 
who are particularly interested in American litera- 
ture.—New Bedford Standard. 

An American novel worth reading. * * * All the 
characters are alike strongly drawn, and the book is 
well written.—Cincinnati Commercial. 


A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 


American Fiction” up to the high standard which 
was promised for it, and are presenting a series of 
works of fiction which is drawing upon evidently the 
best literary talent of the country. In “Colonel Dun- 
woddie, Millionaire,” the author gives a fair, unpreju- 
diced picture of the Sonth as it is to-day, which should 
be read from one end of the country to the other.— 





The Messrs. Harper are keeping their “ Library of | NV. ¥. Express. 


6. KILROGAN COTTAGE, A Novel. 
“This very clever and interesting story, which 
abounds in excellent and novel features, is chiefly re 
markable for its admirable pictures of country life in 
Ireland twenty or thirty years ago, with every phase 


of which the writer appears to be thoroughly familiar. | 


PuBLISHED BY HARPER 


cer Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 


By Matitpa Desparp. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 
Mrs. Despard possesses humor, keen observation, and 
good descriptive power; and in depicting churactet 
deserves to rank with the best female novelists of the 
day. She has much of the quiet, even strength which 
is the secret of Miss Mulock's popularity.” 


& BROTHERS, New York. 


of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


** Harper's Library of American Fiction” will be supplied in half leather binding, paper sides, 


at 25 cents, net, per volume, in addition to the price of the re spective volumes in paper covers. 
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Rogers’ Statuary. 


$10 and upward. 
“Private Theatricals, 
last moments behind 
the scenes.” 
Price $15. 
Illustrated Catalognes 
m may be had on applica 
tica, or will be mailed 
by enclosing 19 cents to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
91155 Broadway, N. Y., 
Corner 27th Street. 


PATENT PREPARED 


GASOLENE 


For GAS MACHINES 
Gives more Gas per gallon. 
For sale at same price as the ordinary Gasolene. 
dress the Manufacturers, 
CHARLES PRATT & CO., 
128 Pearl St., N. ¥. 





An absolutely pure article. 
Every berrel guaranteed. 
Ad- 


Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR 1878. 
IN 8 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 
The Volumes sold separately. 
Vol. L. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 
Vol. I. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 


Vol. III Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, N 
Sweden, and Spain. 


orway, 


S2 Bither of the Volumes sent b 
Three Dollars. 


mail on recetpt of 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, in English, 


French, German, and Italian. Price, $1 


bUO 
5 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


MINTON'S :\inci\» TILES 


VAMELED 
Cuivna Works, Stoxe-veon-Txent. 


Also, The CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co’s 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 
THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 

604 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


The only representatives in the United States for 
the above firms 


yPIUM 


Habit Cured. 


A CERTAIN AND SURE CURE. 
Large Reduction in Prices. A Trial Bottle Free. 
Mas. J. A. DROLLINGER, LAPORTE, IND. 

Box 1038. (Formerly Mrs. Dr. 8. B. Collins.) 


AGENTS WANTED 


FOR 


Throw the Dark Continent. 


By HENRY M. STANLEY. 


In Two Volumes, Octavo, containing 10 Maps and 149 
Illustrations, Many of these illustrations are from 
photographs taken upon the spot, and show the Peo- 
ple and Scenery along the route. 





this popular work, which is sold exclusively by Sub- 
scription, Apply to or address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
; we ty 
CdS = seuarca.* UIE 
Lt MB AGO, . 
Immediate and permanent relief. Ne ver has failed 
Many cures seem almost miraculous. Send for free 
circ lars, _Dr. «. - FR: ANKL IN, Toledo, oO. 


Ag rents’ profits per week. Will prove it 







Wk Ag wt 500. New articles, just patent- 
Samples sent free to all, Address 
W. Ht HIDESTER, 218 Fulton St.,N.Y 
PRREHOL D Institute, Freeh: id, New Jersey. Boys 


thoroug hly prepared for College or Business. Send 
for cs ataloguc sto the Principal, Ren v. A.G. CHAMBERS 
Mixed Cards, with name, 10c 


and stamp 
tol,Conn, 





» Chromo Cards, with name, 


inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
] 10c., postpaid. Gro. L Reep & Co., Nassau, N.Y 


6 Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L ( COE & CO., Br 

ee PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
Agents. Address, A. COULTER & Go., Chicago, 
ELEGANT New Sty! 

$350: AGENTS WANTED —36 best 


selling articles in the world ; one sample 
free, Address Jay Bronson, Dx troit, Mic h. 


Any worke “r can make $12 a day at home 


Costly 
¥ outfit free. Address Tave & Co., Aug 


usta, Me. 











Agents wanted for | 


Harper's New aud Enlarged Catalogue | 


WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 


AND A 


VISITORS’ GUIDE TO THEIR ESTABLISHMENT, 
Sent by mail on receipt of Nive Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


$1200 


$5 to $20 per day et home. Samp 
S66 


ADIES can make $5 a day in their own city or town 
Address “ ELLIS M'F’G CO.,” Waltham, Mass 


Salary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 
Staple Goods to dealers. No peddling 
Expenses paid. Permanent employ 
ment. address 8S. A. GRANT & CO, 
2, 4,6 & 6 Home St., Cinciunau, O. 


Samples worth $5 free 
, Portland, Me 


a week in your own town. 


Terms and $5 ontfit 
free. 


Address H. Hatiert & Co., Portland, Me. 
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HOOKERS NAPORAL SCIENCE Spgs. tome co 


IMPORTANT REVISIONS. 


The most Complete Series of Text-Books on Natural Science published 
in this Country. 





HMOOKER’S CHILD'S BOOK OF NATURE. 


Mailing Price. Introduction Exchanae 

art I. Plants . - - ° . . $0 53 $0 34 $0 30 
** II, Animals - . ° . ° ° 56 36 32 

** Ill, Air, Water, &. rN -_  * 56 36 32 

Three Parts complete in one vol. - . - 181 S4 70 
As a reading-book for schools, as a class-book for beginners in science, and as an 


book is without a1 


aid in training children in habits of observation, this 


HOOKER’S 





FIRST BOOK IN 


REVISED EDITION. 


CHEMISTRY. 


Mailing Price, 56 cts. Introduction, 36 cts. Exchange, 32 cts. 
This work is intended to follow the Child’s Book of Nature, and may be used as 
a reading-book, and as a text-book for beginners in the study of chemistry. 
Mailing Price. Introduction, Excha 


$0 60 
60 
60 
60 


and 


Hooker’s Natural Philosophy, Revised 
Hooker’s Chemistry, Revised, 
Hooker’s Natural History, - 
Hooker’s Mineralogy and Geology, 117 


Hooker’s Natural P hilosop hy, Che mistry, Natural History, 
Geology are di signed for use in normal schouls, 


$1 17 
117 
117 


$0 75 
75 
75 
75 


and Mineralogy 


idemi 


high schools, and a 
ght to the sub) ts 


treated, and are abundantly illustrated from common every-day phenomena. 


contain only what every well-informed person ou know on 


From A.oxzo Frack, President of Claverack College and Hudson 


The Child’s Book of Nature is a very fine book, and you wil! do good service to the young pe 
public and private schools and academies if you urge its introduction 





From V. W. Broxwen., 
The Child’s Book of N 


Commissioner of Public Schools, 


RI 


ature is a wonderful book, even in this age of literary and scientifi 


Providence, 


From Gronet L. Maris, Principal of State Normal Schoc 


Hooker’s Child’s Book of N 
for primary classes. 


il, Westchester, Pa 


Yature is the best work of the kind extant. It is just what I have long \ 
From J. C. Gxrrnoven, Principal of State Normal School, Providence, R. I 
Hooker's Child’s Book of Nature is one of the very best books yet published for children. 


From M. W. Nevius, Principal of Chapel Grove Seminary, Mo. 

I have used Hooker’s Book of Nature as a reading-book, and have never found any other work 
attractive to pupils. They read it as they would a fairy tale, and never weary of poring over its pages 
my younger pupils the strongest incentive I can offer is the promise to put them in the class that reads from 
the Child's Book of Nature, 


From E. A. Sut.pon, Superintendent of Schools, and Principal of Normal School, Oswego, 


I have long since supplied all the primary schools of Oswego with Hooker's Child's Book 
is an admirable book. 


N.Y. 


of Nature It 


From B. G. Norrunor, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Connecticut. 








I am highly pleased with Dr. Hooker's First Book in Chemistry. The illustrations are excellent, the 
style is simple and free ~~ technicalities, making the leading facts and principles of the science clear to 
the comprehension of the juvenile mind. But the peculiar charm of this book, like that of the others in 
Dr. Hooker's excellent series, is found in its adaptation to excite the curiosity of children, and early foster a 
love of nature, and gratify the love of knowledge thus excited, It is well fitted for home reading, and w 
fascinate thonghtful children like a story-book. 

The anthor is rendering a valuable service to the cause of popular education by fa tating the st of 
the sciences, and investing common things with new interest, sharpening the senses, and a I 
formation of bifbits of close observation. 

From W. P. Arxtnson, Professor in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
re lieve this is the most complete series of school-books on natural science published in this ¢ 
We believe t he most complet f school-book k t I 
From J. V. Montaomery, Principal of State Model School, Pa, 

I have never used any works in my school from which pupils have derived so much pleasure and benefi 
Dr. Hooker's works should be in every school in the country. The elements of the sciences should be taught 
in the common échools, and with Dr. Hooker's works this can be successfully done 

From F, A. P. Barnarn, President of Columbia College, New York Cit 
I have examined the books of Dr. Hooker's series which come under the title of ‘Science for the Scho 
and Family" with great satisfaction. They are admirab! y adapted to their purpose 
From E. A. Apaar, State Superintendent, Department of Public Instruction, N Jerse 
I never hesitate to recommend to school-officers any book written by Hooker 
From A.uert B. Presoort, Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy, University of Michigan 

In Hooker’s Chemistry the primary principles of the science are emphatically and distinctly presented 

and then thoroughly and abundautly illustrated by the objects and occurrences of every 
From Groner Cuvrourna, Professor in Knox College, Galesburg, Ill 

Almost every page deals with some topic of every-day concern, and in such way as to make it a thing of 

life and intense interest to every one, and for this reason I pronounce the book a decided success 
From W. A. Youn, Professor of Natural Science in Northern Indiana Normal Sch 
Hooker's Chemistry meets my approval in every sense of the term. In fact, for all grade f 
I consider it the best work I have seen 
From W. H. THorxrnx, Teacher of Natural Science in High School, Bt I 
For an elementary course in chemistry, I consider it the best work I have yet see 
From Hi. G. Cotman, Professor of Chemistry, Kalamazoo College, Mich 
It is a well-arranged text-book. I espe y esteem it because of the plain, pract but interest 
style in which it deals with organic chemistry 
A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and ege t books will be mailed fre 
to any teacher or school-officer on application Cor espol lence 1 s for « 
tion, terms of introduction, etc., is solicited. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
. Franklin Square, Nev York. 
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CONSTITUTION WATER 


1ounced by the medical faculty and the 


172 FIFTH AVENUE, New York. public to be the most wonderful remedy for the stom- 

ach, liver, kidneys, and bladder that has ever been 

" ind able assistants at River- | Offered. IT IS NOT A SPRING WATER, but a 
OTIS » BIS BEE 323 


preparation by 
Druggists. Se 
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Academy, Poughkeep- 
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We beg to announce that we 
remodelled the very popular g 
ments known by the marks “* Wm. Ellery,” ‘‘ Apple- 
ton, Tracy, & Co.,” “ Waltham Watch Co.,” “P. 8, 
Bartlett,” and ‘* Broadway,” giving to them not only 
a highly improved appe¢ but great additional 
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of our experience and study for twenty years as can 
be useful in this popular form of watch. We giv 
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TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


tives and alteratives. The reasons for 


It forms a delicious and most refreshing draught, 
acrid matte! 
neutrs 
ts as a gentle stimulant, tones the tender nerves, and never gripes 


r without pain, allays fever, induces 
ilizes acid in.the stomach, cures flat- 
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without such a resource in sick- 


AND JAPANESE DEPOT. 
PARKE, 186 Front St., 

and Burling Slip, N. Y. Rich Por- 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 


these new model watches special recommendation to HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ #4 00 

all who look for good performance and solid excel- — rr Ww “ as 

kamae at moteate cont The alterations have bea HARPER'S WEEKLY, --» 400 

made with the view of pleasing practical wateh- | HARPER'S BAZAR, = . 400 
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makers, as well as watch wearet | THREE publications, one year........10 00 
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For AMERICAN WATCH CO., | SIX subscriptions, one year......... 20 00 
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A moderate amount of fat is a sign of good health, 
but in excess this substance becomes not only bur- 
densome and unsightly, but a real and serions evil. 
**Corpulence is not only a disease itself, but the har- 
binger of others,” wrote Hippocrates two thousand 


years ago.. It has been considered in all ages, and 
by nearly all people, even among savages, as a great 


misfortune. 
The Consequences of obesity are often more 
serious than is generally supposed. 
sesides the thick accumulations of fat in the subcu- 
taneous tissue, and in the interstices of the muscles, 
the MepiasTinuM, the PERioarpium (the sac enclosing 
the heart), the mesentery (the membrane which sup- 
ports the intestines), and the omentum, become the 
seats of immense depositions of fat, which mechan 
ically oppress the adjacent organs, thereby producing 
dyspnea (shortness of breath), and diatarennees in 


the circulation, characterized by palpitation of the 
heart, fainting, determination of plood to the brain, 
derangements of the stomach, liver, kidneys, uterus, 


&e. nless vigorous and persistent measures be em- 
ployed to prevent this encroachment on the functions 
of the various internal and important organs, life 
must necessarily be abridged by the development of 
fatal diseases. 

In consequence of the congestion of the stomach, 
the patient becomes dyspeptic, and is tormented with 
flatuleney, acidity of the stomach, and eructations. 

The cavity of the cranium is the only part of the 
body that escapee an adipose deposition, and this ex- 
emption exposes the brain to great danger. The 
impediments to a free circulation of the blood, and 
the increased pressure of the masses of fat thronghout 
the system on the bloodvessels, produces a deter- 
mination of blood to the brain, whence arise somno- 
lency, torpor of the mental and physical functions, 
and not infrequently apoplexy. 

Obesity is undoubtedly a not infrequent cause of 
fatty degeneration of the heart and liver. Speaking 
of the heart, a late author says: ‘“‘Some of the in- 
stances of sudden death of fat people may be reason- 
ably ascribed to a rupture of the organ in this weak- 
ened state.” Obese persons have a small, feeble, and 
easily compressible pulse. 

The Treatment of Obesity has hitherto rested or 
no sure basis. 

Through the study of physiological chemistry, a 
srrotric has at length been discovered, which, from 
» name of the discoverer, has been called ALLAN’s 
Anti-Fart. 

In piosion this remedy before the public 
TIVE cure for obesity, we do so knowing its ability to 
cure, as attested by hundreds of testimonials, of which 
the following from a lady in Columbus, Ohio, is a sam- 





as Aa POSI- 


ple: ‘ Gentlemen,—Your Anti-Fat was duly received. 
I took it according to directions, and it reduced me 
five pounds. I was so elated over the result that I im- 


mediately sent to Ackerman’s drug store for the second 
bottle.” A gentleman, writing from Boston, says: 
‘Without speci al change or attention to diet, two bot- 
tles of Allan’s Anti-Fat reduced me four and one-quar- 
ter pounds.” The well-known Wholesale Drugyists, 
Smith, Doolittle, & Smith, of Boston, Mass., write, 
under date of May 7th, 1878, as follows: “ Allan’s 
Anti-Fat has reduced a lady in our city seven pounds 
in three weeks.” A gentleman in St. Louis writes 
‘Allan’s Anti-Fat reduced me twelve pounds in three 
weeks, and altogether I have lost twenty-five pounds 
since commencing its use.” Messrs. Powell & Plimp- 





ton, Wholesale Druggists, of Buffalo, N. Y., write un- 
der date of June 13th, 1878: “To Tur PROPRIETORS Or 
Auian's Anti-Fat: Gentlemen, — The following re- 


port is from the lady who used Allan's Anti-Fat: ‘It 
the Anti-Fat) had the desired effect, reducing the fat 
from two to five pounds a week until I had lost twenty- 
five pounds. I hope never to regain what I have lost.’ 

A Physician, writing of the effects of Anti- Fat, 
says: ‘I find its use does not absolutely require any 
change in the ordinary diet. I have allowed my pa- 
tients to eat almost anything they desired while tak- 
it, requesting them, however, to avoid starchy 
d and all fermented and alcoholic drinks, and ad- 
ing them to exercise freely. He continues: ‘‘ The 
greatest difficulty that I have experienced in treating 
patients with it has arisen from their indisposition to 
continue its use for sufficient time to test its merits. 
They seem to think that adipose tissue, which they 
have been accumulating for years, ought to be re- 
moved in a few days or weeks: and although in a few 
cases the Anti-Fat seems to take effect at once, yet, in 
the majority of cases that I have treated, three 
four bottles were employed before I could notice any 
diminution of weight ; then, all at once, the reduction 
commenced, and continued at the rate of from two to 
four pounds a week, until in one twenty - five 
pounds, and in another as many as thirty-five pounds, 
were lost.”” He further says: “* I think you should ad- 
vise your patients that they are likely to see very little 














case 


effect from the first one or two bottles, and that even 
four or five may be taken before the fat will begin to 
melt away.” The same gentleman says: “After using 
the Anti-Fat some time the patient feels lighter and 
more ctive, the stomach acts with more rapidity, 
aud the appetite improves. Fulness and weight in 
the region of the stomach are no longer experienced, 


and there is 1 


o rush of blood to the 
roing 


head or face 


r ou.” 











PRATTVILLE, » As a., July 20, 1878, 

Botanic Mepiorne Co., Buffalo, N. Y 
Gentlemen About three months ago I commenced 
using your Anti-Fat, at which time my weight was 
219 pornds. By following ions ¢ fully, 
I have succeeded in reducit to 158 p yur ds 
This is all very satisfactory and pleasant; but just 
to my commencing the use of your medicine, 
hased two suits of fine clothes at a high 
price, and find, to my dismay, that they are entirely 
useless to me now. When I put one of my coats on, 
my fri ends tell me it looks like a coffee-sack on a 


, and when I put the pants on—well, descrip- 
My object in writing is to ascertain wheth 

er you have not, in connection with your medic 
business, an establishment where your patrons, sim- 
j could exchange these useless garments 
thers that would fit. I think you ought to have 
something of the kind, as it wonld be an inducement 
for many to 1 Anti- Fat, who now object to 
ice of the loss 
irments 
matter over in your mind. A ‘“¢ 
is what you want in connection wi 
business Yours truly, 








they would sustain 
this 


Just turn 
othing Exchar 

th your Anti 
Georee Boyp. 





H. A. Korvs, Deater ms Dry Gow 
Woodhull, IUl., June 
Pror'’rs or ALLAN’s Anti-Fat, Buffalo, ! 
Gentlemen,—Please find en loses 1 $5 00, 
send me, by express, Anti-Fat. I have 
bottle, and I lost five 


Yours truly, 


Ds ’ 





for 
taken one 
and one-quarter 7“ 

1, A. Kcrvs. 


which 








[ Aveusr 17, 1878, 


i TO GET LEAN 


WITHOUT 
TARVATION, 


Crvornnati, O., June 1, 1878, 


Boranio Mepicine Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen, — For the first two Rig y: after com- 
mencing the use of Allan’s Aut , I lost but one- 


half pound, but during the ne “ four weeks I Jost 
over 20 pounds, and improved greatly in health and 
strength Yours respectfully, 

Josuva R. Baurovr. 


New Oeveans, La., May 21, 1878, 
To Tue Pror’rs OF ALLan's Anti-F 41, Buffalo, N_Y,: 
Dear Sirs,—l weighed 228 pounds. 


None but those 
equally c orpule nt, and living in this southern climate, 
can appreciate my feelings. The use of five bottles 
of your Anti-Fat reduced me to 2043¢ pounds. J waut 


to lose 59 pounds more. Thankfully yours, 
Mrs. Aveusta E. Davinsox, 


Curtcaao, ILu., June 10, 1878, 
Boranic Mepiorns , Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen, —1 reluctantly consented to my wife's 
purchasing a bottle of Allau’s Anti-Fat: but eight 
weeks’ use, with a loss of 24 pounds, has 


convinced 
enuine merit. Yours truly, 


Martin §, Greco. 


me that it possesses g 


S1 

Boranto Memictne Co. : 
Gentlemen,—Enclosed please find $13 00 for another 
dozen of Allan's Anti-Fat. It has reduced me over 4 


. Louis, Mo., June 7, 1878, 


pounds during the last 15 weeks. yet weigh 180 
pounds, and as my business is running a sewing 
machine, you can fancy my relief during these hot 
days. I have given no special attention to diet, end 


am enjoying aple ndid health I shall continue the 
use of the Anti-Fat for 15 weeks longer. 
Yours truly, Cyntuta Sara, 





Cuester, N. Y., June 17, 1878, 
Botanic Meprore Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen,—Mr. Colfax, of this place, lost three and 
one-half pounds during the first week's use of Allan’s 
M 


Anti-Fat. ours truly, S. Jackson, 


Burra.o, N. Y., No. 91 Main St., Jan. 21, 1878 
To THe Pror’es or ALLANn’s Ant1-F at, Buffalo, N. Y.: 


Gentlemen,—Some three months since I commenced 
the use of Allan's Anti-Fat. The first week I lost 
two and one-quarter pounds; the second week two 
pounds; the third week three and one-half pounds; 
and the fourth week nearly three and three-quarter 
pounds. In about the above ratio, my weight de- 

creased until I had lost 50 pounds. I now weigh 15 
pounds, and feel healthy and strong. 

Yours truly, Cuas. R. Danvorra, 





Burrato, N. Y., 
Gentlemen,—Yours received. My 
been permanent to date. 
Yours, 


June 24, 1878. 
loss of flesh has 


Cc. R. D. 
Mass., 


RoyALsTon, July 10, 1878, 


joTANIO Mepicrne Co., Buffalo, N.Y.: 

Gents, —What will you send Allan’s Anti-Fat per 
dozen for? There is no place within eight miles 
where we can buy it. My mother has taken five bot- 


tles, and it reduced her weight 20 pounds 
J. M. Panramer. 


Eviswortn, Kan., 
Mepticrxe Co., Buffalo, N. ¥Y 
-Allan’s Anti-Fat reduced me 
pounds in one week. 

Yours respectfully, 


July 18, 1878 
Boranic : 
Gentlemen, seven 


Mrs. Tayuor. 


CoLorano Springs, Cor., Jul 


SoTANIO Mepicrve Co., Buffalo, N. Y 


pounds while 


15, 1878 


Gentlemen,—I lost 


three taking one 


Mus. M. B. Myers 


saALTIMORE, Mp.,.July 17, 
Prop’ns ALLAN'’s AnTI-F a1 


‘ 
have taken 





Dear Sirs.—I two bottles of Allan's 
Anti-Fat, and it has reduced me eight poun 
Very respectfully Mus. L R. Coies. 
We might go on and quote hundreds of si ar 
expressious from those who have used this p siti e 
remedy for corpulency, and bear testimony of 1s 
wonderful power over this condition of the system 











This specific remedy is composed of purely vege 
table ingredients, is PenreoTLy HARMLESS, and W il 
occasion no discomfort. reatly aids digestion, 
and is a most excellent r dyspepsia 

Since writing our first cular treatise Uj 
the subject of Corpulency, many hundreds of cares 
have come undet r perso observation, and in all 
good results have fu 7 itl 


In no case has any unp! 

produced. Instead of 

condition, many people 
ce of he 











sho 4, very naturally 
that an agent possessi! 
ng corpa ency would p 
Reasoning, however, fre 
undue den p ysition of f 
healthy but a morbid « 
for us to arrive at the 
sustained by ex] el 
the reduction of fat in 





bly followed by an impr 
and physical comforts. 








A very ext eusive observation has convinced us sinc¢ 
our first « il eatise was issued, that in the major 
ity of cases a Anti-Fat must be taken for from two 
to three, and, in rare ¢ ven four weeks before th 
patient w begin to much redu m of flesh, 
after which the loss goes on rapidly—generally from 
three to five pounds a week. In some cases the dim 
inution in weight commences from the first two of 








three days’ use t. e therefore advise those who 
contemplate using the Anti- F it to make a care fu note 
of their weight, and after two or three we ks’ treat 
ment commence observations. Improvement will soon 
be observed. A large saving in expense may be mad 
by purchasing the Anti-Fat of the druggist by the ha ! 
dozen or dozen bottles, 
BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Pror’es, 
Buffalo, Y. N 
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varin SKETCHES IN PALESTINE Eastern traveller, whose exhaustive researches | they » jam & © 
8] 8, have made him an authority upon all matter ca i men to rep I . 
: Tn A never-la nterest attached to onnected with Biblical lore, sa The w Galilee pr ed t G08] f t tt 

- enaial bi g connected with Palestine Not o1 changed habits of the East render it a kind of ‘ I \ f the t t Mi 

ym two is vhere “the holiest of memories p ng Pompeii. The outward appearat . on on M 
efore + r ke throng _ digi Daten o a= of + e case of the ¢ k R i ) 

oy n it ol ’ tl gh a und wri he 

the d ce wi I i ] s n the ca the Jew J 
t two inge either uy the ve } h the for actual n I 
108€ wi | me : and g f wea " J 4 
is treat people I pite of t ravages of the Turk and garb, speaking in almost the same languag: I but 1 gorg: irat f the 
Ww on t lestroying influences of time, the Holy Land certainly with the same general turns of spee« ng hills On the i ' 
a > bail Mo m rule differs but little from the 1 und tones and manners leon eae i of : : , ae 

ppy Juds-an province that 2000 years ago lat In studying the accompanying engravings the | highlands. On the east, between Moria 

P’Rs, guished under the dominios f Rome I . reader may therefore feel that he woking upor Mount of 0 t \ Jel t nd 
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Ons out Jerusalem but little changed from what 
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the only one of the ancient por 


use. Within its depths are sti 





Mosque of Omar. So sacred 
Ss thi iihes ul eyes of 
the T K that no Ch tian 
is permitted t i } Ot 
even within ft spa s in 
hich inds it 

nearest ap} oach that 

can be made to the ancient 
shrine is the lowest wall of 
the mosque A considerable 


portion of this immense belt 
of masonry is, however, the 


tood as a 


point where two mass¢ 
stone thirty feet in heigh 
meet is called the “ Wailing 
Place of the Jews.” Here is 
an open place paved with 
flags, where numbers of the 
despised race assemble every 
Friday for the purpose of 
prayer, and to bewail the des 
olation of their holy places 
At other times small parties 
will visit the spot, but the day 





made memorable to Christians 
by the Crucifixion is the one 
selected by the Jews for this 
penitential observance Stand- 
ing or kneeling, they turn their 
faces toward the ancient wall 
and gaze upon it in silence, or 
pour forth their complaints in 
half-suppressed though pet 
fectly audible tones Another 
point where the followers of 
the old faith « ight to gather 
is round the Pool of Hezekiah, 





ls of Jerusalem that is still in 
ill collected the waters of the 


upper part of the valley of Hinnom. It holds water but imper 
fectly, however, and it is probable that before many years it 


will share the fate of similar reservoirs throughout the « 


At present Jerusalem derives its chief support from the visi 


of pilgrims. These come in large numbers, especially at the 


Easter season, to worship at the 
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Holy Sepulchre This edifice 








stands 
an ! i i for 1ts8 sive 
i massiveness It forms ¢ 
together a block 160 feet long 
al ale what 
are irck of th 
Se] el of the 
Crue iall chapels, 
an isters. The 





traditions with which the vari 
ous apartments are associated 
are searcely worthy of atten 
tion, and yet those who believe 
in them have contrived to group 
and connect them in a manner 
that rarely fails to product 
i of 
Christians who visit them. The 


strong emotions in the mi 





Catholics have one convent on 
the mountain. The Greeks have 
twelve here and one at Zion 
Gat The Armenians have 
three convents on Mount Zion, 
a large one and a small one in 


the city, and another a little 


without Zion Gate, where it is 
believed the house of CalapHas 
stood. The Copts, Syrians, and 
Abyssinians have also each a 
small convent During Easter 
1umber of pil 
grims meet, and the variety and 
opposition of some of the tenets 
that compose their creeds often 


tide an immense 


lead to serious disturbances of 
the peace Many of the serv 
ices that are held would be very 
impressive if the effect were not 
frequently marred by such dem 
onstrations An eye-witness of 
the ceremonies carried on at the 
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{ J with on la ind eighty-two « ts M I will ve | ime ¢ t 
in his right-hand trousers pocket. Times had | cent ; 
| been hard, hard the new year beea I intended to give you ter she s 
ind people had looked ver ply after their | your Fou of J But why do you y 
small change, « t vy i ld have had early the m« ng ? 
louble that a nt But,” he said to himself lease, mamn co iil il 
| “a dollar will g t feast, and the rest w ! eighteen, and I pay it all back to you 
} at least a dozen nice fire-w und may | have a slice of bread and butt f 
He got home fron px re I'll tell you all about it } 
| too late and too tired to g | 
W ed, but the next mort ‘I can’t make it eighteen,” said his m 
he sun rose—and the sur ‘I haven't another cent. Take the ten if , 
i he summer mont! want it It’s my pocket-book in the top |} 
| the street as the first ! reau drawer, and the bread’s on the table D 
| sky morning h ! l bother me any more—I'm in a hurry 
| deserted, and no fi kers « vet Harry helped himself, and then away | 
| bre the s B ve fore la igain to where Nellie patiently awaited him, a 
| block some boomed in the distance, anda | smile of perfect trust upon her lips. 
| } s nearer by began ringing “ Yankee ‘It’s all right,” said Harry, putting the bread 
very! Whistling, and jingling th in her hand (an uncommon thick slice it was, too —_—— 
| co in his pockets in tune and time with the with plenty of butter); “ eat that 
music of the bells, and wishing the stores wher By this time there was a numbe1 Vo 
he meant tl rials for his party would | the street, and pistols were being ) ——— 
| or h t long u iched pedoes and fire-crackers set off, an el 
| the dog py l—a place where all gs are | began ringing “ The Star-spangled nd — 
| tak ho t ind kept a day or two, s ‘My Country, tis of thee,” and “Thr . 
| that tl owners 1 f they choose, seek and | for the Red, White, and Blue,” and 
| reclaim tl If f 1 to be friendless at th lumbia,’ And Harry looked at ul 
end of that tin he m | stand, which the owner—a jolly faced old woman, 
| tank prepared for t I who had just arrived with a bag and a basket of 
Harry heard t ny fruit, cakes, and candy—was preparing for the 
| ye ind stopping a! day, and at an early rocket that was going up in th 
with a pitying look on his f sky; and he thought of the long time he’d been 
| hearted boys, | lea ] saving the money, and of the intended supper, 
sitting upon ti | tep, a very pretty littl ind the fire-works, and the tenement-house chil 
She wore a faded ess i blue check dren bh-ing and ah-ing; and then, the door of 
ed gingham ay t on she held gathered | the pound being opened, he took Nellie by t 
ip her hand t held something of | hand and marched in 
valu 1 her | " Is there a little brown dog here ?”’ he asked 
large eyes were f Named Prince ?” said Nellie, her love mak . 
the same « hung ng her bold—“ a dear little dog ?”’ 
her fac I} e wasn't ! ” laughed the man: that’s go 
womal ‘ lw | “s fifty brown dogs here, and of 
on the next | sig! em ‘dear, J think. Two dollars apic D 
he h At la ou want to get one out ?” 
| “I thought / ¢ must h ot Yes, Sir,” said Harry, “if you'll take a dolla 
| ! h ea t Id two cents—all I | 
| ceil eet oe , Pee ys 
| pa od hy 
Here a hig Pp i V i ng 
W ( ty ora S against t 
| f | 
| ( el war t t | tall centl 
} YY opel My Prin 
re 
= | 
| \ log isked H 
Yes. He's t 1 t vn dog stion 
ull the world, and I | ! f ! Ls r till this morning 
thing ‘cept grant nd I t t I car buy some things for a Fourth-of 
as her wher 1@ scolds. a i 1 oug i J I took a walk d nh this wa 
him home o1 lay yu Un) 5 ntt ~ ps wasnt open, and I f nd |} 
ind I’ve had him ¢ 3 1 he’s the ting on the door-step, and she'd been sitting | 
log that eve 1a gw c ill night 
in all his life ’cept onst, w ! stole a} ot All night repeated the ent ul ist as 
boiled corned beef some t k | Ha had done, only without the whistk ell 
irey to cool, and he wo ) il tit 
he knew how hung g i 1 l And he looked so kind and good that Harry did 
the tears led down | him all about it And when the story was f 
Oh! I'm D Ha | ! e€ gentleman said to the man at the door, 
Here, take my handkerchief wipe eyes.” | “ Yo better take the money, Lewis. But wait 
The k n,” con ug | see if Prince is really here 
flea coax tl ) i I | \ i by their new friend, the children went 
want him to go to he t | rhere were dogs of all kinds there, all shapes 
we'd both go together ‘ zes, all colors that dogs could be—velping 
front. and t n ma ' W growling, and moaning 
Prine Nellie must be | N looked e rly around shouted 
Are y e he ! ced H ees ! loud as she could sl , but could 
Oh ves He was pla g rd is y hear herself, so great was the nois« 
lav afternoon. ’mos vht | pok hips | But a little brown dog, whose ears must hav 
in the stove to mak« t he i 1} 1 | been much sharper than hers, sprang forward 
him ca 9 ke | vas ey t lI with a ery of delight that seemed to come out of 
in out, and two awl men had hit 1 cart, | the very top of his little brown head 
und Jimmy O'N rid t vas going to tak “It’s Prince! it’s Prince!” cried Nellie, clay 
n to the pound So I run after t t t ping her hands in delight; and the next moment 
out putting my hat ¢ vent fast I | he was in her arms, covering her face with dog 
couldn’t s¢ t 1 then I l evi ily | kisses 
where the pound was, I hered the name Harry marched out, handing the door-man the 
by thinking of a pound of brown s | at money as he passed. The tall gentleman fol 
last I got here, and it was t <0 I staid | lowed with the little girl and her do hen 
il nieht y , _ all in the street once 1 heestooned 
pa iP on the head, at t 1 time 
\ ure Fo gl s ha I is hanging 
| II | half-wa t to his pock und saying 
G l beg t g g P } | that if y not my | 
| } H L og | l } } sed } h ol 
pound 7 And N t irms 
But } t give P \ Ha s neck and ¢g ! good hug 
iz lollar | Ha | told 1} she should I f und 
1] : Li said | made him promise to co 1 see } 
| + I 3 g 1 P und t part 
| ing out |} prot | t 1 And that’s t end of <« } th-of-J 
la } 1 ( f te tl 
f | 1 notto 1 ) 
lw rh \ ull g to! 
( tma ndl nt P 
( t h : my f M 
es—I ‘ +} ‘ , 
to ind the! t 
| let poor P tl 
| ifra t ea H n 
1] his head mh 
He w Ol ! wha ll I rddle 
ithe « | M ' ] 'y »wW 
little doc! if 
Don’t! d I 1 Hat the tears sta t, a 
ng to his own eyes You shall ha P rolled y 
I have a dollar and eighty-two i] he ct 
vy the other eigl n cents from my mother I 
The little girl’s face lit up with joy; she thrust | rolled a foot. . 
the toys into | The tall gentleman!” said Harry 
wd boy!” s God bless him!” said his mother 
about you wl | Three cheers for our side!” shouted Edd 
Harry put ind proceeded to give them 
keep them I wish I had the morning paper,” said Mr 
be gone but Jacklow 
home There he fou And there was a party, after all, and besides t! 
fire, and his | family there were three other guests—an old wom 
measured « | an, a small girl, and a little brown dog 


himself, on the evening of the 








